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DISCUSSION with JAMES MICHENER 


WOULD NOT MINIMIZE THAT 


November last year James Michener visited 
Oregon and the University campus. expressed 
particular desire speak with students interested 
writing. The following discussion, recorded tape, 
was made with the participation writing students 
the classes Sylvan Karchmer and Ralph 
Salisbury. Mr. Karchmer and Mr. Salisbury sat 
the discussion, but largely non-participants 
the discussion was informal, and primarily re- 
sponse Mr. Michener questions posed aspir- 
ing young writers. 

Editor 


INTERVIEWERS: wonder you’d tell something your regular 
writing habits, Mr. Michener. 


get each morning about and work until about 
never work the afternoons. work occasionally the eve- 
ning, re-writing, correcting, drafting, but never actually writing. 
work every day the week when work, and allow nothing 
interrupt once get started. would think that out the five hours 


that spend, the most ever get three good ones, and that’s about the 
best you can do. 


INTERVIEWERS: those three good hours, what you figure good 
average far your words are 


JAMES MICHENER 


never calculate that. start out with something want 
do, which I’ve worked out the preceding afternoon and evening— 
that is, some scene want develop some subject want into 
—and would suppose that the best ever would eight type- 
written pages, about 2,500 words, somewhere there. When more 
find that the latter part little draggy when re-read it, although 
may sound good while I’m going. But there certain relationship 
body and mind, and after the body tires the mind flags little bit too. 


INTERVIEWERS: you work the typewriter 


There’s general suspicion among writers that know, 
and it’s one that subscribe without question, that you type with 
all ten fingers you fast that your words outrun your thoughts 
your sentences outrun your you type that way, you would 
better write longhand. fortunately type with two fingers and it’s 
just about the speed thought. there any error, that even 
that little too fast. don’t see how person could possibly compose 
with all ten fingers the same time; would seem induce 
sloppiness expression. 


INTERVIEWERS: Mr. Michener, what point your career were you 
able become completely self-supporting writer? 


This very difficult decision for person make. I’ve 
watched lot colleagues make disastrously, that they began 
press and they began worry and they were not able swing it. 
think it’s decision that ought made late the game and very 
cautiously. However, made mine fairly early when decided, but 
started writing later than most people, case perhaps not typical. 
I’m one the few people who started writing his forties. 


INTERVIEWERS: This was after you’d gone into teaching. 


MIcHENER: Yes. See, everything I’ve done has been relatively 
short period time. The specific answer your question when 
made the decision give all other work and dedicate myself 
writing was when became obvious that South Pacific was going pay 
some dividends for period. That course was very welcome acci- 
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dent. had been forced rely solely upon royalties from books, 
would not have been able for the first twelve years writing. 


INTERVIEWERS: You mean South Pacific, the play. 


The play. The book South Pacific never made any 
money speak of. 


INTERVIEWERS: When did win the prize? 


The book had very unusual record. was published 
1947, guess, and died. got very good reviews but didn’t sell very 
well all. year later got the Pulitzer Prize, full year later, 
was revived little bit, and then died pretty fast again. full 
year later 1949 became musical, which revived it, and then nine 
ten years later became movie, and that revived again. it’s 
had very and down record. But you may interested that South 
Pacific was never best seller. was never the list all, and 
would much prefer that way. It’s been very slow seller. 


INTERVIEWERS: always assumed that Fires Spring was written 
before South Pacific. 


MIcHENER: No, that’s not right. That’s frequently said print. Fires 
Spring was very conscious effort writing book where the central 
character was less important than the subsidiary characters, the sur- 
rounding characters. The critics did not like this book, primarily be- 
cause I’d won the Pulitzer Prize before it, but probably the longest 
and the largest seller books. 


INTERVIEWERS: That was published 1949? 


Yes. And get more mail about than about anything 
I’ve ever written, and good deal the mail almost illiterate. has 
tremendous appeal for young people, particularly for boys military 
service people away from home for the first time. and large 
came very close doing what wanted but somewhat 
depressed the fact that the the people who praise the skies, 
judging from their handwriting, would not very high. 
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INTERVIEWERS: Your writing experience prior South Pacific, 
wonder what that consisted 


One the best apprenticeships man could have, I’ve 
learned. wrote academic material for magazines that pay nothing. 
wrote eight years intensively before earned nickel. have patience 
with people who accuse being lucky who speak with envy 
what happened South Pacific, because did serve apprenticeship, 
and very intense one, and learned what great many people never 
learn. learned how write sentence and how write paragraph, 
and would say I’m just the edge beginning utilize what I’ve 
learned. The English language complex, magnificent its struc- 
ture that have very little patience with people who won’t put them- 
selves through apprenticeship. This hold contempt. 


INTERVIEWERS: would think that lot people take Fires Spring 
almost straight autobiography. 


There are autobiographical elements it, but not too 
many. 


INTERVIEWERS: that mean that they might assume you had 
worked your way through the pulps. 


No. I’ve never worked for newspaper; I’ve never 
worked for magazine. I’m one the purest freelancers ever 
meet, really. I’ve never worked for anybody this field but but 
would not minimize that apprenticeship that had the field aca- 
demic writing. did learn what the structure this language was. 
use very faultily connectives, clauses, subsidiary 
phrases don’t come naturally and I’m very prone repetition 
words never even write important letter the first draft. can 
never recall anything mine that’s ever been printed less than three 
drafts. never even released book review first draft. 


INTERVIEWERS: When you start writing, you know when you start 
how your book going turn out? 
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No. You have very good idea, but you write the first 
draft really see how it’s going come out. Characters that you did 
not plan having important become important and others are just 
empty the devil and you discard them. original ideas aren’t very 
good, really. 


INTERVIEWERS: What you usually start with? 


start with insisted that the art writing 
something else entirely different from what you presently think is. 
There’s been some irritation with the fact that say doesn’t have too 
much with the English department. It’s something else completely. 
Now I’m broken-down English professor, and love the field; 
matter fact I’m going back one next year for while, this 
denigation English. It’s marvelous field and one that I’m deeply 
committed to, but must insist that writing something different. One 
approaches the problem selecting themes and getting organized and 
working them out from different basis; and would suppose that 
the most important thing doing that acquiring sense insight 
into characters. would seem that the one course the English 
field that might inestimable value would course contem- 
porary literature under professor who really bored into what the men 
were trying do. have had give myself that course, and doing 
found out few things. 


INTERVIEWERS: When you have your idea, you begin writing and 
straight through from the beginning the book the end the 
book, you skip around? 


MIcHENER: like give very specific answer that. think 
fatal the construction work skip around, write the 
easy parts first. have done this several times and always with disaster. 
When you that, you cannot foretell what intellectual position you're 
going when you get that part the overall structure. Every 
time I’ve done this has been detriment. The interesting thing 
that when succumbed that temptation, did not know what 
characters stood for, didn’t know what the mood writing would 
later when got there, didn’t know what the structure was going 
be, and invariably had throw away everything did. suspect 
this true playwriting the construction symphony any- 
thing else. 
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INTERVIEWERS: When you re-write, you try through your 
story faily well and fairly rapidly and then back and re-write again, 
you try perfect each part you along? 


No. write very sloppily. I’m not good writer all. 
find difficult keep mind focused. I’m particularly weak the se- 
lection words I’m quite prone repetition, and even obnoxious repe- 
tition, hauntingly so, which don’t detect all I’m writing. I’m given 
cliches, and express them, because I’m hurrying with the main idea. 
Any you who have ambitions become writers could take great com- 
fort from looking one first drafts. They’re pretty bad. The first 
draft really see how the thing going come out. Oftentimes 
when writing think, “Oh, that’s lousy,” and mark with pencil. 
don’t back correct then because I’m after something else. know 
it’s bad, fortunately never kid myself about it. The joy writing 
comes with the second draft, which starts immediately after the first 
one, and here know what everything represents and what stands 
for and what it’s values are and I’ve sometimes had great pleasure 
writing the second draft novel. sometimes get the feeling there 
that going pretty good never the first draft. 


INTERVIEWERS: How long does take you through this second 
draft 


type everything with two fingers and the second draft 
pretty difficult for me. About the best can 2,000 maybe 3,000 
words day. it’s 200,000 word book, take about 100 days, three 
months, four months. But the end think anybody who read with 
knowledgeable eye would say that there’s novel there. The first one 
I’m not sure what you would conclude. And it’s then job perfecting 
and you write and re-write and re-write. Occasionally chapter will 
stand the second form but doubt even full chapter ever 
stands up, and you re-write and you perfect and check back, and you 
that three four times and then you type all again. that time 
it’s getting pretty good, and then polish that one real hard and give 
professional typist strike off true copy. type with 
own fingers everything about three times. 


INTERVIEWERS: Mr. Michener, how you force yourself work? 
You your desk every morning... 
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MIcHENER: One the best things have kinesthetic sense. love 
the rhythm writing the second, third and fourth versions. like see 
the pages order and like see the chapters ticked off, and work 
own set deadlines and like see that I’m keeping within them. 
love the feeling getting done, and that carries on. The first 
draft miserable experience. 


INTERVIEWERS: you work from 


No. don’t use the notebook method any more. become 
immersed the thing that live and breathe and drink and 
everything else, and just this book for the time I’m writing. There- 
fore, find that the notebook method for not fruitful. There might 
asset might some little thing better. But don’t have 
good eyes, don’t write well, don’t take shorthand, and long ago 
concluded that would have writer within the limits what 
can do. However, keep notebooks the general structure the 
thing, and what should strong and what weak, and how the chapters 
are going develop; and keep very careful notes the chronology. 
say Chapter One that this character was years old, then 
immediately deduce what year must have been born and what 
was going on, and keep very voluminous notes this. that ex- 
tent build notebooks, but not the traditional Henry James 
Andre Gide notebooks. 


INTERVIEWERS: say matter practical detail, such the car- 
nival life Fires Spring. 


gifted with very retentive memory. lot re- 
search. lot reading. But can remember maybe seventy 
eighty books that I’m working on, where everything the 
books, and rely upon that. soon the job over sort lose 
these things, but have almost eidetic memory where books are 
concerned. 


INTERVIEWERS: Where you can get your facts. 


Yes. I’m not working anything particular right now 
but I’ve been dabbling some things, and can remember probably 
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forty fifty books, without question, for everything want. much 
guided something read Maugham’s where said when was 
young man and decided that could writer, went out and 
got bunch notebooks and these notebooks put all the beautiful 
words he’d ever heard and could think of, and after he’d written 
three books went back the notebooks and realized he’d never 
used one those words all. The job writing something else. The 
job writing not notebooks. The job writing something else 
quite different, and this gave great consolation. Any you who 
have written know that what Maugham says true there, that writing 


something quite different. Writing not collection pretty words. 
It’s more like architecture. 


INTERVIEWERS: Now back other question, how you 


force yourself stay your desk when you are working your 
first 


would say that have trouble staying desk be- 
cause I’ve learned that you either stay you don’t get done. But 
have very great difficulty getting the desk and almost anything will 
adequate excuse: needing stamps paper, new pencil, any- 
thing. When get there I’m sensible enough stay. Even things are 
going bad usually stay the full time. incentive the first draft 
—understand have problem with the second third drafts—but 
the first draft incentive that can, I’m lucky, four 
five more good big books. can’t any more. Time will run out. The 
time schedule that they require means that well overage. But 
don’t them now they’re never going done. This very 
powerful incentive. The younger writer would not have that feeling, 
perhaps. wouldn’t perhaps have the assurance that had four 
five more big books that will and will get published. have 
the assurance that can get them done, can get them published. 
Whether any good not what worries me. 


INTERVIEWERS: Could take you back the matter craft again? 
what extent does your re-work amount starting and doing the 
whole scene over again? 


MICHENER: experience invariable that. start thinking that 
can correct pencil and the time always comes when look 
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and realize that the typist couldn’t read anyway and that haven’t 
really done what wanted anyway, and must type again: 
maybe five six seven pages completely. But this the invariable 
almost never set out eight pages over the third 
fourth draft. always say, “Here’s something that needs correction 
easy and this way,” and start and pretty soon you’re 


deeply that the whole thing has done over, had better 
done. 


INTERVIEWERS: This amounts rejecting completely your pencilled 
corrections 


question repetition. would defy anybody correct well-written 
prose easily you just can’t into it. have this experience every day 
that work. have pretty good ear for prose and write nothing 
accident I’m never automatic writer and structurally I’m very care- 
ful. set things chapter one that will mature later, images, 
words, but also the actual structure paragraph the structure 
series three paragraphs, long and short, word emphasis: you 
into that and break that and you’re immediately trouble. 
anyway. will the correction will superb until read 
conjunction with what wasn’t corrected and suddenly I’m out the 
spirit the words are wrong the sequence not right and it’s 
for that that have start over again. ideas are good but it’s the 
actual use the language that fall down on. you could follow some 
drafts think you would see what extremely tight manner 
composition work with when I’m really working, where every clause 
there because ought there. When break this never 
good job. Grammatical correction very difficult for because I’m 
moderately good writer. Even so, when turn completed manu- 
script the things that editors catch most glaringly are repetitions 
words and sentence structures. The sentences are grammatically cor- 
rect but stylistically repetitious, and spite many retypings have 
not caught this fact. 


INTERVIEWERS: How you react their 


Well, I’m somewhat different from good many writers 
that used senior editor for publishing company and know 
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what it’s all about. The ordinary hoopla publishing has allure for 
all. Every publisher has his staff brilliant young girl, usually 
from Vassar Smith, who has small budget and whose job 
make authors feel like authors and they with free radio programs 
and interviews and lunches and names the paper and this. Well, 
know what their problem and know that you that author 
lieu giving him royalties, and I’m way past that. don’t look 
publisher for that (nor did ever, must say, because knew what 
the racket was) but what insist with publisher and have 
contract that the book will read the two best editors has and 
outside expert grammatical structure and everything else. 
could with other publishers where would paid more but what 
important that have the best editorial work available. But I’m 
somewhat different there and comments may not fair because 
one, grew the business and it’s not alluring all, and 
secondly, have had very good breaks. did not, I’ve hesitancy 
saying that would cocktail parties autographing parties 
anything else, anywhere the world, establish myself writer 
because it’s very hard do. comments there should taken 
with grain salt. 


INTERVIEWERS: want ask about influences, particularly about ex- 
periences and how you incorporate them into your work. 


There’s fundamental statement about that, that heard 
some time ago, and believe it’s true: there are infinite number 
men Connecticut who feel that they could only get Arizona they 
could write good book; and there are exactly the same number 
men Arizona who feel that they could only get the congenial cli- 
mate Connecticut they could write great book. Obviously each 
these attitudes the bunk for the average person. Writing not de- 
pendent upon vivid experience; writing dependent upon vivid 
imagination. Your imagination will triggered often vivid ex- 
perience, and would much rather have writer who had had than 
not had but the two there’s comparison. speak with certain 
harshness this point because people say, “Well, it’s easy for you 
write becatise you have traveled.” never heard worse non sequitur 
life. think that the first place isn’t easy for anybody write 
—believe me, gets harder all the time—but travel has just nothing 
with it. there ever were any ease for writing, which God 
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knows there isn’t, you might say, “It’s easy for you write because 
you like Italian primitive paintings.” Now this would make sense me, 
because you like them for certain things form and color and position 
body experiences, just don’t buy this all. Now there are books 
which could not have been written without that is, you 
want write novel about logging Oregon, well you’d better know 
something about it. you had worked there the summer, you’d write 
better book about it, all things being equal, than would. But you 
had talent all and had certain talent and had access library 
and could talk guys who had logged obviously better book 
than you would, because isn’t matter experience. It’s matter 
well, you know what proportion and emphasis and design and 
impact, and those are the things. wouldn’t, however, write off the fact 
that experience sometimes triggers the imagination; and finally, 
course, novel has about something. know publishing New 
York today there great bemoaning the fact that everybody 
writing sensitive novel youth—you know, the first novel that every- 
body’s entitled write. They’re dime dozen and all the editors say, 
“My God, somebody only knew something, would write about some- 
thing, they’d have better chance getting started.” But that’s first 
novel problem. between your sitting down now and writing 
sensitive novel about growing with your aunt Idaho, writing 
book about salmon cannery the Columbia, the second will get pub- 
lished the first won’t. the long run, however, you’d probably 
better writer with the first basis than the second because you might 
really have gone deep enough into yourself know what it’s all about. 
But experience really want knock this one pretty hard this de- 
lusion young men and not the truth. 


INTERVIEWERS: sense, does research substitute for 


Yes. The other comment that comes strong mind 
the fact that Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies wrote murder, 
and wrote profoundly any man, suppose, who’s ever lived. 
Yet seems extremely doubtful that ever committed murder, 
was involved with anybody else who committed murder. But didn’t 
have to; his experience was the inner-directed self. Most what 
Dostoevski wrote about never experienced. Most what I’ve written 
about I’ve never experienced. But what you can have experience 
trigger your imagination then off. 
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INTERVIEWERS: You hear lot different opinions about inspiration, 
and wonder you have moment inspiration when you write? 


No, have never had this experience just raw inspira- 
tion—partly because work slowly intellectually. start and stop 
and start and stop and start and stop for over period year 
before commit myself book. I’ve got three four wonderful ideas 
that I’m kicking around now, and suppose inspiration the general 
concept would the warm glow get sometimes when think about 
one two them. But certainly not new flash the pan, and 
the interesting thing that the three four about which have 
moments inspiration, you’d call that, three them aren’t worth 
anything all. ever had inspiration, wasn’t any good. 


INTERVIEWERS: Any conflicts that appear your book: you know 
them before you into the book? 


yes. would say that not the best person ask 
about this because books are not artistic the books some 
other writers. perhaps stronger construction and development 
than some others, but books are not artistic. Therefore betray 
myself when say that write nothing these days without the intention 
beating somebody over the head with emotionally intellectually. 
I’m years old; don’t have infinite number books left write 
and want them count very heavily. not Art-for-Art’s-sake 
man, even though condone this warmly when talk with others. 
may lack own makeup that makes responsive the 
work others that like Capote, Buechner, Henry 
James Styron. admire the work these men. wish could it. 
can’t therefore write way that possibly they can’t write. 
I’m didactic and persuasive and hortatory and everything else that 
novelist probably should not be. take lessons from Balzac and Zola 
and Dreiser and that group—a very honorable group preceptors. 
start with conflicts. start with something want get across. 
start with some social observations that want make. would 


advise beginning writers about the other way, but this the 
way it. 


INTERVIEWERS: How long might take you from the beginning 
your first draft until the completion book? 
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MIcHENER: takes about two years write book from the time 
start type, and there’s usually been year speculation 
argument with myself before that. Now, you other things con- 
currently, and sense you’re doing several books the same time 
even though you aren’t actually writing them. You are concerned 
with total artistic experience which the final writing only part. 
Total experience, about four years. Final writing about two. 


INTERVIEWERS: How much you re-read while you’re writing the 
rough 


don’t re-read what write until get through the first 
draft. know that the first three chapters aren’t any good; you find 
that out when you get the fifth chapter. Some people back and 
re-do the first three chapters while they know this. prefer work 
larger units, myself. But sometimes particular chapter will im- 
portant and inadequate its first version that will have stop 
what I’m doing and re-work that one the spot. 


INTERVIEWERS: you come the fourth chapter, say, you don’t 


re-read the others the beginning the morning? You just start 


Yes. Start right out cold; but few people get immersed 
the creative process do. may write entire novel without 
ever re-reading the first draft, the second third. But every point 
remember what must now make that good chapter. would 
suppose that there are few people who have the capacity imagine 
from the beginning what they are going have have the first 
chapter the time the book done. How can you foretell how every 
actor going develop? How can you foretell what themes you want 
postulate? have never been able this. may emphasis 
upon scene, stress upon how the character moved what 
saw the poetic quality this the brutal quality that and there’s 
just nobody this room smart enough anticipate all the require- 
ments style that you’ll have have the first chapter. 


INTERVIEWERS: sounds though you have lack words. Don’t 
you ever find yourself sitting there staring blank page? 


JAMES MICHENER 


Words have. Ideas come very dear. worry about the 
ideas frequently, but very rarely the words. you’ve ever read any- 
thing I’ve written impressed the fact that use very 
simple vocabulary. have quite literary vocabulary but find that 
this not necessary the expression the ideas that want discuss. 


INTERVIEWERS: What would you recommend for building strong 
style? 


would think that reading widely contrasting men like 
Balzac and Henry James, like John Hersey and Truman Capote, 
Dreiser and John Galsworthy—to give some contrasting groups—and 
when you read, frequently stopping and trying analyze what this 
man getting his style. suppose style comes out our sub- 
conscious but won’t know what is, feel, unless study 
consciously what other people do. 


INTERVIEWERS: you great deal research the geographical 
locale which your books take place? 


great deal, great deal. For the reason that think 
that this easy thing and gives you basic solidity and 
therefore you ought it. 


INTERVIEWERS: What your feeling the study literature 
background for writing? 


This very difficult question. would say this: had 
son who wanted writer, and granted that had adequate 
college education—which would mean some consonance the language 
and least being reasonably touch with some the great books— 
and was critical period, would very worried wanted 
work newspaper wanted work the advertising branch 
firm public relations writing for radio and television any 
occupation like that. Let first say why would afraid be- 
cause think that writing springs from inner compulsion. There’s 
reason write, I’m sure. I’ve talked good many writers lately, 
some pretty great ones even, and discussed this and they were 
perfectly normal men they’d never write book. There’d need 
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to. They’ve nothing justify; there’s compulsion there. why 
suspicious those occupations that I’ve spoken that 
they their nature sort diminish the compulsion. You’re already 
being print, you’re newspaperman, and already seeing 
your byline; you’re already working with words, already using 
your images, already utilizing your reflective capacities, and 
with that inner compulsion dampened even little bit don’t see how 
you’d ever have the drive energy become first-rate writer. There- 
fore, had son would very apprehensive followed any 
those professions. I’d quite glad took job making change 
subway station well, you see what I’m driving at. Boy, 
you make change subway station for ten hours day and come 
home and don’t write, then never have any compulsion, this 
assure you. with that long preamble come the meat your 
question, and would say this: think that English good place 
get the fundamentals, the sine qua nons writing—that is, the sense 
what novel all about and familiarity with the language—but be- 
yond that see great merit it. I’m frequently approached people 
who want write. They always say, got English,” and this 
completely irrelevant. one said, studied architecture and 
have fantastic sense balance and form,” could become very ex- 
cited. This man might make because least has one the com- 
ponents. English gives you none the structural philosophical 
components whatever. 


INTERVIEWERS: The recent trend seems for the younger writers 
into the universities and teach. 


Yes. This legitimate. It’s it’s very dangerous 
but it’s legitimate. Because this, fellows, remember above everything 
else say making living the arts terribly difficult. don’t know 
many people who it. for everybody who can it. I’d give 
them any encouragement, any help, anything all they can swing 
but believe me, not easy. It’s easy make the collateral fields. 
It’s easy make magazine writing; it’s easy make public 
relations; it’s easy make advertising, radio, but make 
writing difficult that any concessions arrangements you have 
make pro tem are legitimate you’re strong enough resist the 
insidious weaknesses all them. Just like making change the sub- 
way you may come home tired you never write. But believe me, the 
risks are everywhere else too, and university teaching has very great 
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risks: preciosity and delay and backing away from major themes, 
and perhaps falling too much under the aegis one another critical 
fads the moment. All these things are very difficult. But newspaper 
work worse, and lot others. The only thing would draw the 
line pornography. don’t think that’s legitimate way make 
living. But anything else that will get you started, believe me, legiti- 
mate. I’m quite adamant that. 


INTERVIEWERS: Why should the university setup make you back away 
from major 


Because you may lose touch with major themes. You may 
insulated from them you may get group who feel that they 
are competent determine what the major themes are, rather than 
you. You may write for increasingly refined set your peers. All 
these things are dangers. Well, strong men overcome them. 


INTERVIEWERS: Mr. Michener, when you’re working book, 
you have any hesitancy talking about it? 


won’t talk about with anybody. 
INTERVIEWERS: the feeling that you talk out and lose it? 


Yes. There are the profession what call barroom 
authors, and could take you today either Greenwich Village the 
coast San Francisco and introduce you writers who are far better 
than will ever be. They can tell you story that has compassion and 
understanding and suspense and significance and the more they talk 
the more convinced you become that they will never hundred years 
write it. They’re verbalizers, and this real pitfall for the would-be 
writer. tell nobody. Often research have indicate what I’m 
writing about, but how I’m going use the material wouldn’t tell 
anybody. Everybody asks, are you working now?” The true 
answer would be, “I’m working three marvelous ideas, two which 
worth hang when get But how you tell some- 
body that? And you verbalize all three them, you knock the edge 
off the one that might good. 
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INTERVIEWERS: Sir, have you spent much time projects other than 
fiction-writing, such playwriting, 


Because there such dearth dramatists the United 
States, approached almost every month write play—with 
assurance production, almost—and don’t, because have 
competency that field. don’t think could say anything fresh; 
don’t think would nearly good Arthur Miller, Tennessee Wil- 
liams Gore Vidal. why bother? can things that these writers 
can’t and take solace that but certainly cannot what they 
do. the short story field, rather hesitant because form 
important there and write rather amorphous way, with big sweeps 
and pretty encompassing feeling. The short story form not par- 
ticularly congenial me, even though I’ve had lot success with it. 
When lie awake night never think myself short story 
writer. 


INTERVIEWERS: you feel that writing short stories good practice 
for someone who wants become 


Yes. All publishers America are looking for creative 
talent. The search for creative talent unbelievable. All publishers 
have men who nothing but around places like Eugene, Oregon, 
seeing chance there’s publishable manuscript. even much 
suggested when went back New York that had found some- 
body Oregon who had real great manuscript the fire, you would 
get telegrams the next afternoon offering you contracts. They’re 
hungry for talent. The rule thumb is, you have written novel, 
then it’s easy sell short and you’ve written lot short 
stories, then it’s very easy sell novel—but it’s not easy either 
one the beginning. seems that the short story, for the young 
man particular, very good way start. It’s fascinating thing, 
but anybody this room could get three really good short stories 
published the academic journals, the regional quarterlies, the time 
the third one was published some publisher would write you letter 
and say, man, you have real talent. like give you 
advance novel.” 


INTERVIEWERS: What you think about the type short story that’s 
published today the magazines which reach great many people, like 
the women’s 
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was once invited become the senior fiction editor for 
one the great magazines and part apprenticeship was 
given two years’ issues the magazine, study all the stories that 
they had run, and analzye each one, and make editor’s report 
stating whether would have bought this particular story not. 
Contrary general opinion, was surprised that least ten per cent 
these stories were really very good. Another, say, sixty per cent were 
standard, and maybe twenty thirty per cent were rather poor. 
suppose what you’re talking about that central sixty per cent 
standard stories, and they’re pretty average things. can’t get too 
excited about them one way another. They don’t any harm. You 
could write them for the rest your life and make absolutely dent 
American life. the other hand, you ask about the top ten 
per cent stories, what you find that they were written people 
who either were subsequently became the best writers the country. 
depends upon what part the magazine you’re talking about. 
for the bottom thirty per cent, they’re completely mechanical they 
have very little commend them all. They have nothing with 
writing, really this mere space filling. lot people learn how 
and make good living it, but has appeal me; 
matter fact the middle sixty per cent doesn’t have any appeal me. 
But the top ten per cent, would very proud could consistently 
hit that average. 


INTERVIEWERS: How you feel about the field journalism, con- 
trasting with creative writing? 


would suppose that the majority close friends 
the world are journalists. It’s profession hold enormous respect, 
which work sometimes myself, the fringes. say that 
writing the sense that are talking about writing—creative fiction, 
drama, short stories, essays—is, suppose, inaccuracy. It’s 
talents ran that way. think book like William Shirer’s The Rise 
and Fall the Third Reich, which has just been published, will 
acknowledged masterpiece for the next fifty years. I’d very proud 
have written The Third Reich. wouldn’t want dedicate myself, 
being the person am, that kind writing. myself consider the 
writing required journalism and the writing required creative 
fiction two different things. 
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INTERVIEWERS: you think that being journalist would detri- 
ment the desire creative writer 


Yes. journalist wonderful training for non- 
fiction, maybe the best training the world. Many our finest writers 
have come out that. But not know many men who made the shift 
from journalism first-rate creative writing. 


INTERVIEWERS: You say takes you average two years 
write novel. course have levels enthusiasm for your novel. 


MICHENER: Yes. 
INTERVIEWERS: How you combat, you combat, the low levels 


the low levels persist long enough get the suspicion 
that the book might not much good and tend throw away. 
not quitter this. published record shows, must certainly 
have some courage convictions. But would tell you that start 
great deal that don’t finish, just because isn’t very good. The other 
question, how you combat momentary depressions concerning your 
talent—it may interest you know that position today rarely 
put pen paper unless there contract already signed for what 
write. don’t want this way but that’s the way works 
out. must confess that this gives assurance whatever getting 
over the bad spots, primarily because great deal what write just 
bad think is. will assure you that gets easier you 
grow older; may get harder because your standards are higher and 
your hopes for your own work are more profound. have just many 
periods doubt anybody this room. What don’t have doubt 
that can ultimately make good, will published. You fellows 
don’t have that assurance yet but that’s what you’re working for. But 
the fundamental doubts, you and are exactly alike. 


INTERVIEWERS: You spoke earlier about the role the editor when 
your work completed. Would you care expand this? 
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fortunate working with one the fine American 
publishing companies, Random House, which has pretty striking list 
authors its rolls. Now, never ask about the advertising 
whether picture going the paper whether there’s going 
cocktail party—I have nothing with this. insist that 
manuscript read their three best editors for the most minute 
checking and cross-checking—for checking style and grammar, 
spelling, data, but most all, coherence thought—and the help 
they provide these fields really enormous. would not want 
publish unless had such help. 


INTERVIEWERS: This after you’ve done three four drafts, take it. 


MICHENER: Yes. 
INTERVIEWERS: what extent will changes made the editors? 


This varies from house house and from editor editor 
and author author. perhaps more amenable suggestions than 
lot other authors. know some who will not allow single word 
touched and must say frankly don’t envy them the results their 
ineffable art. think lot them should have been touched, real hard. 
the other hand, pretty adamant basic positions. want 
deal with basic theme want comment that but whether have 
done well not quite willing argue about. And frequently 
receive from editors identifications oversights and lapses that 
own critical judgment just didn’t identify me. would say there- 
fore that I’m little more susceptible suggestions than the average 
writer that know. But the fundamentals I’m absolutely adamant 
and won’t change anything. 


INTERVIEWERS: When you sign contract with publisher before 
you start your novel, you submit outline? 


point don’t. But let’s take the case average 
writer heré this room. editor received letter from Jim 
Michener saying that there was this real hotshot Oregon who had 
already done three fine short stories, and they were better than any- 
thing read for long time, editor would write you and say 
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that had been brought attention that you’re serious writer 
and I’ve read some your things and think you have great talent 
and like know what you’re writing next with view pub- 
lishing novel. This pretty exciting letter get from house, 
obviously. Then editor would say please drop note and 
tell what you’re working what ideas you have. You would 
think over and write back and say want novel the found- 
ing Astoria, something, and would then quickly write back and 
say let have outline the novel and three sample chapters. Upon 
their arrival, Jim Michener’s original estimate was good one, and 
reading what you sent fortifies his opinion, would write back 
and say this looks like real winner me. will give you advance 
of—and I’m little vague here because don’t take advances much, and 
don’t know what they are; but let’s say $500 even $1500 you 
needed it—and you have contract. It’s done that way. the same 
token, you have marvelous idea you don’t have wait for anybody 
find you. You can write them and say, “Here’s outline and 
three sample chapters and what say I’m going and there 
any it’s good you get letter right back. 


INTERVIEWERS: Which three chapters 


MIcHENER: would always make the first three, because you want 
capture the interest the editor. Your idea probably isn’t good 
you think your talent isn’t high you hope be. But 
there any glimmering hope there, even they don’t send contract, 
they might write back and say, don’t assess highly 
you but see the possibility real talent here. Why don’t you 
work and let see something 


INTERVIEWERS: What you consider the best channels for be- 
ginning novelist short story writer about getting one his 
first works published 


would seem that the easiest approach—not that it’s 
physically easy, but the wisest the long run—would this: 
batch the best short stories could conceivably do; work them over 
and them well, and then get them published some way another 
the journals that don’t pay anything. other words, establish your- 
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self serious writer. this will take you year maybe, two 
years, but least separates you from the mob, who vaguely want 
write. You have done it. With three fine short stories under your belt 
you can then approach any American publisher quite seriously and say, 
“Look, hard-working writer and I’ve shown can it, and 
now want novel.” And then you your outline and the three 
chapters. That seems the classic approach. And speak 
specifically the problem, the short stories should poetic, per- 
ceptive, well constructed you can make them. particular touch- 
stone accuracy dialogue and relevancy dialogue. Mood, the over- 
tones, the symbolism you can get these things into three short 
stories, you will get them published some the university journals. 
When you have done that, you then have something show publisher. 


INTERVIEWERS: problem that probably faces most students who are 
writing while going school that they don’t hare time actually 
put into their work much they should. 


would say this never gets any easier. never gets any 
simpler. The problem finding time what haunts all the creative 
field. don’t have the time the things want do. You should 
see mail. just have take the time. Think all the men who have 
written great books while they held jobs. would suppose the bulk 
the best books have been written while men held other jobs. know 
very few novelists the United States who make their living writing 
books they all have something else. don’t accept that ex- 
cuse from anybody. Think the number women who have written 
books getting four o’clock the morning before their families 
rise. you want write book, that’s what you do. 


INTERVIEWERS: Mr. Michener, your work has been translated with 
great success the movie screen. Have you worked closely with Holly- 
wood Have you been satisfied with the 


About nine books and stories have been are 
being made into movies and have never had anything with this 
process. not skilled movie work. not concerned with it, 
and the first time ever see what they have done when comes 
home town. don’t talk about who’s going it, don’t review the 
script, don’t give any advice. I’ve never seen any them being shot. 
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this because time important. Hollywood has number 
very talented people who have the time and I’m perfectly willing let 
them spend their time that and spend time something else. 


INTERVIEWERS: Was your time ever 


Yes. matter courtesy they sometimes invite 
help, but they’re quite happy when don’t show up. 
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THE ELEGISTS 


Arches and towers 
green gold crimson 
Banner October, 


And the leaves 
Tumble. 


What can utter 

all this pomp and splendour 
Somber and mortal 

bird has 

Sung of? 


Mourned for? shall 
Harken every sparrow’s 
Elegy before 

The first flake 

Circle. 
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LANDSCAPE MATTERN) 


Mattern’s picture, Myra, 

The one saw the one-man exhibition 

Three years ago, remember 

Remember how looked like heaped-on-canvas 
Paint piled anywhere when were going the rounds, 


But when were half way 

Out the gallery, 

Glancing back casually, 

looked into endless garden, world 

Depth beyond depth white, crimson, green, green-gold 
And sun-gold everywhere, 


world know there 

Because the enduring painter 

Wielding his brushes crab its claws 

Clipped and hung though light withdraws 
Even you stand and stare? 


And the lifting sky spring 

Enlarges men within and they grow taller 

Eyeing it, before this thing 

not enter, no, nor even the painter 

Whose brain beheld, whose brushstrokes hold 
forever 

Could enter there. 
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LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC 


parked the car front the old Ramsey place and sat for while, 
scrooched down the seat see much the house could without 
getting out. The house was set back from the street, East Main, just 
off Harvester. used good section, maybe hundred years ago 
—tall, narrow houses with gables sticking out from the roofs and strips 
stained-glass window the sides the front doors. The porches 
half way around the houses, and there are old gardens with roses and 
hollyhocks and weathered lattice-work fences and arbors, and beside 
some the houses there are boarded-over wells from before the city had 
water. 

isn’t true that small towns everybody knows everybody else and 
everybody else’s business. Maybe used true, maybe it’s true 
some places, but not here. I’ve lived Batavia all life, all but 
couple years when was the service. I’ve picked odds and ends 
about fifty, hundred people, but what know almost all about people 
that are dead—the Ramseys, Professor Kennedy, the Judds, the Elli- 
cotts, the Cories, the Flying Felthans. lot people don’t even know 
that. relatives, least the old people, are proud, wooden-headed 
maybe they keep the old ways, and they keep the old stories, red 
man and white. You see them walking along the road, talking, solemn 
faced, sitting their shack porches under the trees around the 
Reservation Activities Center, parked their Pierce Arrows and 
1935 Buicks, down-town Batavia, Elba Oakfield, talking, and 
you walk with them sit with them, solemn faced, and you listen and 
pretty soon you know all there know about the Indians and the 
White Men too, right back when Batavia was called The-Place-of- 
Many-Mosquitoes. They know the old stories, but not even the oldest 
them keep things any more, want to. 

Batavia’s changed lot the last twenty years, that’s part it. There 
used railroad track cut the town down the middle. Italians and 
Polacks and Germans one side, the rest the people the other, 
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but the railroad goes south town now, and half the people Ellicott 
Ave. and Oak St. are Italians. Other things have changed, too. 
widened Main St. and changed the storefronts and put Dipson’s 
Theater and Mancuso’s, and there’s Sears and parking lot where 
nothing but houses used be, kittycorner from the First Presbyterian 
Church. Batavia’s still not what you’d call large, but you can walk from 
one end the other and not see anybody you know. They come the 
store and call chief and talk them sell them sheet music 
fifty dollar violin, they tell they’re having party, anniversary say, 
kid graduating from college and they want the band, and give them 
what they say they want, out their house the Moose Hall, but 
don’t know them from Adam. They came with the new Sylvania 
plant Batavia Downs and they’ve never heard the names the old 
families. Well, okay. 

was sitting there the car because didn’t have any choice. 
Clumly’d said, back the store, Ramsey, that’s who sounds 
like.” pulled the wet cigar out his mouth and looked then 
put back, cross, tasted sour and somebody was blame. All I’d 
told him was that old lady’d been in. You have feel these people out. 
sat there his overcoat the table for magazines, grouchy but not 
impatient, like the people you see waiting for the dentist across the hall. 
The other two policemen stood the window, looking down Jackson 
St. waiting for Clumly finish. They had uniforms on, and they had 
their holsters snapped shut they’d never been open and never would 
be. knew one them, more less. His uncle used sell groceries 
the Reservation. 

“Ramsey,” said. straightened some stacks music the counter. 
could tell was watching me. 

said, two them. The other one’s May. She don’t give 
nobody trouble, just sets her house and looks out the window.” 

“Not likely. Not till somebody presses charges.” 

said, no—just between Chinamen.” leaned forward 
and his clothes squeaked. His forehead was bunched up, lumpy, and his 
eyes narrowed. His eyes were small, set close together. “She takes what 
she damn well knows get away with. She looks you over first, and 
she never takes nothin useless. She’s got two, three people that way 
that know of—and what happens?” waved the cigar. “Some guy 
with name like Polivka and everybody wants put him the hole 
for life, but let some old lady named Ramsey and right away she’s 
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got somethin wrong her head. ‘Kleptomaniac,’ they and they let 
drop. Hell, where come from they’d locked her right now. But 
that’s what they want it’s none damn business.” 

her money’s running out,” said. she’s drinker.” 
watched him out the corner eye. 

laughed, fake, more grunt than laugh, still frowning. When 
turned pointed his finger me. tell you what her trouble is,” 
said. “Her trouble she waited another minute so, 
watching me, and then got out match and relit the cigar and twisted 
his wrist look his watch. the clock over his head was ten- 
forty. said, the close set eyes looking again, “Here, though, 
tell you one thing. can bring her you want, but won’t you 
damn bit good.” waited. 

After second shrugged. got hat and suitcase from back 
and put them on, and cocked his head and watched me. after 
while drop and see her,” said. 

“You that.” sat while longer, then got and put his 
hat, and the two the window turned back the room. They didn’t 
look me. Clumly said again, that, chief.” After that left. 
Joe Servone put his hand arm went out and said, “Night, 
chief. See you.” 

When they were gone stood and looked hands for minute. 
turned out the lights and went down the back stairs the dark and 
into the alley where car was. sat and thought while before 
started up. 

There was big, half dead oak the Ramsey’s yard and blocked 
view most the upstairs, but through the leaves could see there 
was light the third floor. The only other light could see was the 
one downstairs. The lights were dim. The rooms were too big really 
light, and the wallpaper was faded dead, patterned gray. When 
looked away from the window, the street and the sidewalk looked 
darker, except under the streetlamps. There was nobody out. Three 
birds flew over and the streetlamp half block away lighted their under- 
sides. 

And then the porch light went they’d been waiting for me. 
lit cigaret and got out the car and threw the cigaret away. didn’t 
think about what I’d come for what was going say when Esther 
Ramsey came the door. walked up, buttoned suitcoat, and rang 
the bell. Nobody came. 

stood looking out where car sat the curb, black, white 
sidewalls, chrome visor, glinting from the streetlamp, and waited 
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maybe two minutes. All once had feeling Esther Ramsey was right 
there behind the closed door, standing there waiting, and then thought 
she was talking somebody, whispering. wasn’t that heard any- 
thing just feeling. started ring the doorbell again but changed 
mind. And then the door opened and somebody never saw before 
said, “Good evening.” took off hat. 

had never struck that Esther Ramsey might not open the door 
herself. just stood there she’d caught something. didn’t 
even tell her who was. But she knew. 

Charles Tree, aren’t you,” she said. “Come in.” 

looked her and knew who she was now. She was sixty, maybe 
seventy, and the top her head came level with chest. She was like 
little carved religious statue you could hold your two hands. She 
stood with her head tilted, not smiling, not frowning, waiting she 
lived inside glacier, outside time, different laws, whether not 
came couldn’t change anything all—not her, not her house—and 
she could afford wait. When her sister would come the store 
she would give you the feeling that she was holding back, talking, read- 
ing through the piano music, but the same time standing back ways, 
watching. But May Ramsey wasn’t like that. She was there, right there 
front you meeting your eyes and might still there when you were 
dead, and was if, standing there the dim hall with her hands 
folded painting, she knew it. 

said, know it’s late, Miss Ramsey. I’m sorry bother you.” 

Her hand moved toward the doorpost, groping little, not 
steady herself but see the doorpost was there. She looked 
and didn’t say anything for minute; then she smiled—it was 
strained—and said again, in.” 

sorry bother you,” said. 

She looked she hadn’t quite heard and started say 
again, but she nodded, and stopped. 

She said, “It’s about Esther.” was statement, wasn’t there. 

followed her into the entry hall—it was high ceilinged room with 
the beginning stairway the far end, gloomy and big. said, “Quite 
castle,” but she didn’t hear didn’t listen. She led into the living 

room and past the cold fireplace spindly old fashioned couch with 
faded needle-point, and sat down and lay the hat beside me. She asked, 
“Can get you glass She looked over the fireplace. 

started get again, and said, don’t want take your 
time, only dropped for minute.” But she held her hand and 
let go. She left the room and was gone for long time. Maybe 
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should have guessed right then that something was wrong. don’t 
know. 

For while tried think what was going say, and then just 
looked the stopped white clock the marble-topped table and looked 
the painting and listened the silence the house. She still didn’t 
come, and according watch was eleven twenty. The painting was 
portrait, old one. might have been James Ramsey. There were 
willows behind him, and line white columns. There were other 
pictures too—three old mezzotint engravings framed dark varnished 
leaves, and the long table across from the fireplace couple photo- 
graphs, one them picture Esther Ramsey. They’d taken 
long time ago, but recognized the face right away. She’d been beautiful 
when she was younger. 

She would come store about twice week. would late 
when she’d come in, and stand still for long while, over the 
piano music. couldn’t tell how old she was, maybe fifty, maybe eighty. 
The powder her face was like white mask, and when she talked the 
skin her cheeks and forehead would lie quiet and flat and only her 
mouth would move, while she talked she was listening for some- 
thing. Her eyes were exactly the color lake, once you noticed 
cold, glittery, gray. Her clothes were old. The first time saw her 
had feeling knew her from somewhere, but didn’t, not until Edna 
Thompson said her name one night when they met the store, and 
even then wasn’t that knew her. She knew me, though, and wasn’t 
that she’d read the sign front, the foot the stairs, Charlie Tree’s 
Music Store, because—like the accordion teacher that used visit the 
Reservation, like the piano teacher went later—she called 
Charles. 

Then heard May Ramsey’s step the stairs. She came into the 
living room with two glasses tray. She handed one and took 
one and put the tray down, then sat under the painting, close the 
corner table, where she could watch and the fireplace and the door- 
way into the hall. She sipped her sherry and looked forehead. 
could see her better now, there was lamp with fringed shade 
standing the table just beyond her, and could make out age spots 
her cheeks. saw she wasn’t calm thought first. She said, 
“T’ve told Esther you’re here.” 

“Thank you,” said. She didn’t say anything, said, “It’s nothing 
serious, just wanted talk her 

She leaned forward. “Yes, Esther’s told She put her glass 
the table—she’d hardly touched it—and the lamp made the rim glint 
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and turned the sherry gold. Miss Ramsey turned back and sat 
perfectly still. looked she would shatter like old crystal you 
touched her. 

don’t want cause any trouble. just thought come over and 
talk her and maybe could straighten out.” looked down into 
wine, and when looked again she’d raised her hands her face 
and had her face buried them, but quietly, only rest her eyes. 
She sat that way for long time, and then she lowered her hands. 

She said, “I’m glad see you, Charles. You’ve done very well.” She 
hesitated, then nodded answered. all thought you would.” 
waited, and she let her head fall little one side. “Maude Stanley 
used tell about you. You were one her favorite boys, you know. 
You had determination.” 


“That was quite while ago,” said. wondered what meant: 
‘all’ 


“Tt was, wasn’t it. just yesterday. And then you went 
Eastman 

“Yes,” said. “It’s funny you’d have heard about it.” 

She smiled. “Naturally were interested. —Do you ever see Peter 

thought minute, then shook head. don’t think knew him.” 

“No, suppose not, was younger. Oppie Brumstead had him 
school. think went away Syracuse.” 

She waited for long moment, looking me, and then she brightened 
again, glowed. “There,” she said. “I’ve got now. You look like one 
the Felthans. It’s your mouth, think. You remember the Felthans, 
don’t you? The ‘Flying Felthans’? Wait, let show you picture.” 
She got up, surprisingly quick, and before could say anything she 
left the room again and after minute came back with old album, 
leather covered, tied ribbon. She opened the table under 
the lamp. sat still, holding glass, watching the light gleam the 
thin rim. Miss Ramsey turned the pages the album slowly, with dry 
fingers, pausing sometimes—looking pictures thought first, but 
then saw wasn’t that, she was looking the reddish lamplight 
the rug below the shadow the table, not even that listening. There 
was rustle and the sound footstep the stair that went from 
the hall. 

Her voice was sharp. “Here, this the picture want show 
She pressed the black page flat and pointed, and went look. was 
picture balloon anchored with heavy ropes, and under the 
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family. Six them. They were daredevils, and four them were dead 
now. They were free-fall artists and stunt men and human cannonballs, 
and that was thirty-five years ago when planes and parachutes and 
powder safe. 

“That’s Miss Ramsey said. “We were school with her.” 
She closed the book, looking the rug again, her head cocked, and 
was quiet out the hall. 

“Miss Ramsey,” said, could see your 

She nodded. “It’s pity keep you waiting. Esther will along any 
minute, probably. she doesn’t come soon take you her. 
Would you like more sherry 

fine, thanks,” said. I’d snapped out, said, “It’s good.” 

“Bitter, think,” she said. 

had feeling all once that Miss Ramsey was going cry 
minute, and didn’t know what make it. But she didn’t cry, just 
turned away. 

tell you the truth. was tempted right then forget the whole 
damn thing. amounted sixteen dollars and maybe was just slip, 
maybe back pay the morning. Except that she wouldn’t. 
And might just this sharp-eyed Injun boy, but there were some 
things didn’t have take. Still, could let wanted—I well 
enough for myself with the store and the music lessons and the band. 
Sixteen dollars sixteen dollars, but I’m damn gipsy. 

Miss Ramsey said the wall—as the the old mezzotints— 
“Caroline Felthan was never good school, and she she 
hesitated for just instant “—polished. But she was sure herself. 
certainly wasn’t anything she said, and yet you saw it. Esther and 
talked about sometimes. People don’t seem know where they stand 
any more.” 

easy not these days,” said. She looked me.“ mean, how 
can you ever tell exactly why you’re doing thing? man can think 
he’s doing thing because it’s what ought do, but maybe he’s really 
doing out plain curiosity, for spite, let go. didn’t 
mean start argument. get along pretty well the world, anybody 
will tell you. didn’t fight even when they listed volunteer and 
made paratrooper.—But was out now, and maybe May Ramsey 
stiffened, wasn’t sure. 

moved away the middle the room and stood looking down the 
bare fireplace, feeling like fool, and could feel Miss Ramsey watching 
me, sizing up—except that had feeling she’d known all along all 
there was know, kind instinct, that was something else. 
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said—and didn’t see until after I’d said how abrupt was— 
“Has your sister had this trouble 

She hesitated. 

said quickly, had uncle used drink canned heat, wood 
alcohol, anything give him. Everybody liked him, but when 
was drunk was different person.” 

“There are good men and bad men among all races, suppose,” Miss 
Ramsey said. have been some very fine Senacas. It’s the 
man himself, don’t you think 

waited, and she didn’t on, and nodded, uneasy. finished the 
wine. wanted cigaret but forgot about it. 

“In the music room there’s portrait Red Jacket,” she said. 
you like see He’s wearing the medal George Washington 
gave him after the War.” 

glanced over the doorway, but there was nobody there. said, 
don’t want trouble you.” 

“Let show you.” She stopped. something else 
like you see, too.” 

She led down the hallway, almost the stairs, and stopped 
front shadowed, high door. She opened and went in. There 
was full-length window that opened onto the side porch and caught 
glimpse tall shrubs and the branches tree and lattice-work and 
moonlight, and then the light went and couldn’t see anything but 
own reflection, and hers. looked ugly and fat beside her, and the 
dim light suit looked yellow green. 

“That’s the picture,” she said. She pointed, not with her head, with 
her eyes, and turned but didn’t look the picture because below 
there was piano. was like piano museum, squared off like 
harpsichord, with intricate, mellowed white inlay the mellowed brown 
the wood. She saw was looking it, and she said, “Play you 
want to, Charles. I’d like hear you.” 

walked over and touched the wood, but didn’t sit down. The 
bench didn’t look would hold me. 

“Don’t she said. “It still plays very well, think. probably 
cost lot money its day.” She touched hand and made 
uneasy again, afraid something. It’s hard describe. felt the way 
you feel when standing, perfectly safe, looking over the rim 
gorge. eased down onto the bench, trying think, and unbuttoned 
suitcoat. played little—no piece, just frills—and stopped and lit 
cigaret and then played something else, Ellington thing. She brought 
ashtray from somewhere, smoothly that was tapping off ashes 
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before really noticed she’d brought it. The piano had shallow sound 
and the touch was like the touch the old typewriter down the store, 
but the thing was tune. Once twice while played glanced 
old Red Jacket and then away. had good shoulders and good jaw, 
and had the forehead king, but there was something wrong with 
the eyes. The way they’d painted the eyes looked insane. After while 
looked over Miss Ramsey and stopped. She was standing the 
window with her face her two hands, she’d done before. 

sat still, watching. couldn’t hear anything moving the house. 
She didn’t change her position for minute but then she took her hands 
away from her face and breathed deeply. “You play beautifully, 
Charles,” she said. wasn’t sure she meant it. waited, and after while 
she said, remind more and more Caroline Felthan. She 
didn’t play the piano, course. The Felthans made lot money 
what they did—you could those days. They lived the Cory house 
for while—they completely ruined less than week. Caroline was 
beautiful girl, though. She was courageous.” 

She looked the painting Red Jacket, her head tilted slightly 
again, her lips pursed, her fingers her shawl, and then she glanced 
me. 

was there the day Caroline died,’ she said. 

looked down the keys. 

happened the old Fairgrounds, where the race track now. 
She went balloon until she was only tiny speck and she stepped 
over the side—it was part her act—and she fell toward the Fair- 
grounds what she called swan dive. The fall took long, long time. 
She came down and down and down and all held our breath. Sudden- 
she must have seen that she’d misjudged the distance, was too late 
open the parachute. Well, Caroline was artist. Since there was 
nothing she could do, she kept her arms stretched out wide and her 
back arched and her toes pointed and her head tilted up. She was killed.” 

Miss Ramsey stood with her arms out, her chin stretched upward, 
and she held moment before she let her arms fall. The room was 
quiet. 

said, Ground fixation.” 

“What did you say, 

shrugged, because didn’t want say now, yet maybe did. 
“Ground fixation,” said. was paratrooper couple years, and 
felt myself. It’s something that can get you matter who you are. 
Even when you’ve made thousand jumps can get you. It’s like 
hypnotism. you jump from high, say ten thousand feet, you can 
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fall for long time and feel like you’re not falling all, just floating. 
You don’t see any change down earth. Around seven, six, five 
thousand feet you see the earth start grow. You’re looking house 
and starts get bigger, you see the sunlight glint lake and 
the light gets brighter, and you forget what’s happening, you get con- 
centrating the growing, and all the time you’re dropping like 
rock. You never feel thing. saw happen guy. happened 
me, only something snapped out and pulled the ripcord. 
Ground fixation, they call it.” 

She looked with that deaf look again, she hadn’t heard 
word, and she smiled, she shone almost. “Caroline was artist,” she 
said. she saw there wasn’t time, she kept her arms stretched 
out and her back arched and her toes pointed. never forget it.” 

“Sure,” said. looked the palms hands. 

Miss Ramsey said, “The Felthans will remembered for long 
time Batavia.” 

Okay. 

And yet she was beautiful, like statuette. She was stubborn, 
crazy old woman, but she was beautiful. 

“Look,” said, would like see your sister can.” 

“Of course you would.” She touched arm. 

followed her back the living room and watched her pause 
forgotten whatever was she’d come for, and then watched 
her the album and open again. She looked over me, her 
face pale, and all once saw that she was afraid. She said, sharply, 
“Here’s picture Esther taken when she was twenty-three. She 
was nice-looking girl.” glanced the hall door—the weightless 
feeling was back—but went the album look. Miss Ramsey 
wasn’t keeping calm any more, even trying. Her lower lip trembled. 
She said, very old family, Mr. Tree. The Ramseys are re- 
spected far and wide.” 

didn’t come stir trouble,” said. “I’m sure can just 
talk about it—” looked the picture. 

Miss Ramsey turned toward me, only half looking me. 
come about Esther’s stealing, haven’t you, Charles.” She waited. 
“Well, you must what you must. Come along.” She led out the 
hall and started the stairs. She didn’t bother turn light, 
she let the light from the living room do, and the light from the third 
floor hallway. climbed through the gloom the dark landing 
half way and she paused there let find footing. She 
breathed hard, making faint whistling noise, and came 
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the third floor landing saw that she was gripping the bannister 
tightly for support. Her knuckles stood out. the top the stairs 
she stopped and nodded toward door the end the hall. She 
clutched her together over her heart and caught her breath and 
said last, Esther’s room. Knock the door.” 

stalled minute. was sweating. 

“Try again,” she said. She came few steps toward me. The hall 
light was behind her now, that her white hair shone and her face was 
shadowed. 

She said, “Open the door, Charles.” 

And then last got it. jerked the door open and went in, be- 
cause there might time even now, but there wouldn’t be, and knew 
it. Esther Ramsey’s body hung from the blackened bronze light fixture 
just below the foot the bed. She was small, must have been even 
lighter than her sister, but her weight had cracked the plaster the 
ceiling. She had gray party dress, with big red and silver brooch 
the front, and when touched her she was already cold. Under the 
lamp the night table beside her bed there was empty wine glass. 
The rim glinted. turned away. 

May Ramsey said, watching the floor, “Esther was the youngest 


” 


us. 

was quiet except for clock the dresser, plastic dimestore 
clock that hummed. 

said, “I’d better call the police.” 

She didn’t seem hear, but then she said, “Yes, yes that will have 
eyes. “Thank you.” 

didn’t leave yet. stood there for minute, waiting, and then, one 
last time, she touched arm. went down the stairs, not hurrying, 
make the phone call, and after done went stand with 
hat the front hall, where could let the police when they came. 
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QUASIMODO AND MODERN ITALIAN POETRY 


The granting the 1959 Nobel Prize for Literature the Italian 
poet Salvatore Quasimodo has caused many persons this side the 
Atlantic wonder what Italian poetry like our time. Most literate 
Americans, asked name the outstanding Italian poets since 1900, 
could probably recall only Gabriele d’Annunzio, whose flamboyant per- 
sonality, rather than his poetry, made frequent headlines during the 
first thirty years our century. But Italy also has few modern poets 
who, though less colorful personalities, are far more distinguished 
artists than D’Annunzio. D’Annunzio and his fellow poets were essen- 
tially nineteenth-century authors who survived into the twentieth cen- 
tury. The next generation poets, which flourished after World War 
was the first produce distinctively “modern,” twentieth-cen- 
tury, poetry Italy. 

Curiously enough, the most important modern poetry between the 
two wars, Italy the other Western countries, has been obscure 
and difficult poetry. This phenomenon not deplored. has 
occurred before literary history, notably twelfth-century troubador 
poetry, late thirteenth-century Italian poetry, seventeenth-century 
metaphysical and Gongorist poetry. These earlier examples, like our 
own, proved extremely fruitful. useful, and indeed necessary, 
reaffirm from time time that poetry essentially learned art and 
difficult craft, that its first allegiance the creative impulse, that 
seeks achieve verbal revelation morsels parcels truth, that 
not centrally concerned prettify the commonplace, provide 
entertainment for the public, serve our causes, save from 
ourselves. 

The three best-known Italian poets who flourished between the great 
wars, and still alive, are Giuseppe Ungaretti, the grand old man 
Italian letters, now his seventies; Eugenio Montale, his mid- 
sixties and Salvatore Quasimodo, now his sixtieth year. These three 
poets have all written difficult poetry, all prefer brief poems stark, 
bare language, all see life bleak and difficult, and feel kinship with 
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the desert and the rock, the river and the sea. They tend use the 
basic, elemental words with new precision. Their poems are rarely 
obvious, not always impressive first reading, slight bulk. But they 
are usually subtly wrought, out tiny and very hard verbal blocks. 
takes attentive reading and little time warm them, warm 
them the mind. 

few random examples—one Montale, one Ungaretti, and 
three Quasimodo—with English versions and brief commentary, 
may serve initiate this warming-up process and convey some 
the flavor the compact, pregnant language that has characterized the 
best Italian output the last forty years. 

striking little poem Eugenio Montale sums the anguish 
whole generation sensitive young Italians during the bleak years 
after World War 


Forse mattino andando un’aria vetro, 
arida, rivolgendomi, compirsi 
nulla alle mie spalle, vuoto dietro 

me, con terrore ubriaco. 


Poi come s’uno schermo, s’accamperanno gitto 
alberi case colli per consueto. 

tra gli uomini che non voltano, col mio segreto. 


Perhaps one morning walking arid glasslike air, 
looking back, shall see the miracle happen 
nothingness back, the void behind me, 

with drunkard’s terror. 


Then screen, suddenly will take their places 
trees, houses, hills for the accustomed deception. 
But will too late and shall go, silent, 

among men who not turn, with secret. 


The feeling insecurity and isolation incoherent world suggests, 
for moment, that nature herself perhaps deceiving and betraying 
—if could but catch her it. The poet conceives the visible phe- 
nomena our everyday experience mere shadow-show, thrown 
upon screen some gigantic movie projector. This motif cosmic 
hoax which are perhaps the victims, and that the lonely man 
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who has glimpsed the void behind the screen veil illusion, seem 
have been adapted Montale from one Shelley’s sonnets, which 
quote for the sake comparison, order point the greater con- 
centration the modern lyric: 


Lift not the painted veil which those who live 
Call Though unreal shapes pictured there 
And but mimic all would believe 

With colours idly spread,—behind lurk Fear 

And Hope, twin who ever weave 
Their shadows, o’er the chasm, sightless and drear. 
knew one who had lifted it—he sought, 

For his lost heart was tender, things love, 

But found them not, alas! nor was there aught 
The world contains, the which could approve. 
Through the unheeding many did move, 

splendor among shadows, bright blot 

Upon this gloomy scene, Spirit that strove 
For truth, and like the Preacher found not. 


These motifs Montale has modernized and deromanticized, and ren- 
dered more precise and starker (note that omits the hope, but keeps 
the fear) leaves aside the weaknesses Shelley’s treatment—the 
repetitions (painted colours spread; unreal shapes... 
shadows the personifications, the literary phrasing (lift found 
them not the which), the imprecisions (splendour among shadows, 
bright blot upon this gloomy scene), the facile majesty the vague 
Biblical reference and makes vivid statement the utmost con- 
cision and economy means. The best modern Italians all use this 
terse graphic style. 

Ungaretti, the other great forerunner and master Quasimodo, 
wrote from mountain battlefield, 1918, haunting, unforgettable 
vision which called simply “Soldati” (Soldiers) 


sta come are like 
d’autunno the leaves 
sugli alberi trees 

foglie. autumn. 


The entire poem four-line simile, which concentrates our attention 
not the doomed men but the ephemeral natural objects which 
they are assimilated this the same time less emotional and more 
pathetic, and narrows our attention single essential consideration. 
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But the poet has managed, with his careful economy, increase the im- 
portance the word sta, which almost completely isolated verbal 
solitude its context. This verb its indefinite and almost impersonal 
construction, sta, the only part the poem that belongs directly 
the soldiers, all the other words belong the autumn leaves. And 
the verb itself, from stare, connected with stance and state, with situa- 
tion and condition, rather than with existence being. the verb 
normally used inquire about the state one’s health. some 
general the valley had telephoned command post the moun- 
tain slope and asked “Come like there? What’s 
the condition the men?—and had received this startling and ele- 
mental reply “We are like the leaves trees autumn.” This the 
general idea; but you can see that really impossible render 
English the precise meaning this verb, even preserve the care- 
fully arranged order the images—from season trees leaves-—in 
their carefully disarranged syntax, which gives suggestion tremu- 
lous precariousness. Note how every word has heightened meaning, 
how sharp and firm the poem itself is; speaks the transient and 
the unstable, but the words themselves, their inalterable sequence, 
seem graven stone. 

Here see tendency the Italian poets sharpen the meaning 
the single key word. This stems from lesson “Donner 
sens plus pur aux mots tribu.” has produced highly concen- 
trated poetic language which demands slow and careful reading. Here 
now brief poem Quasimodo which echoes and amplifies the poem 
Ungaretti have just looked at. Quasimodo wishes stress the 
point (already implicit Ungaretti) that not only soldiers but all 
us, war peacetime, have only brief, bright moment before the 


darkness death closes in. repeats Ungaretti’s verb sta new 
image 


Ognuno sta solo sul cuor della terra 
trafitto raggio sole: 
subito sera. 


Everyone stands alone the heart the earth 
pierced through ray sunlight: 
and immediately evening. 


The imagery more theatrical—a statuesque posture baroque ray 
sunlight transpierces the figure Everyman like lance, wounding 
him and yet supporting him while lasts, and then, immediately, the 
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dark. This like sketch for statue Bernini. But has the 
twentieth-century brevity and forcefulness, and the stressed words with 
intensified meaning. The sta solo not, not only, our independent 
and self-confident stands alone, but the condition solitude are all 
in, humans. And transpierced, its stressed position, means 
ultimately both illuminated and doomed. 

The final line has the other word for being, from essere, sharp 
contrasts here with the sta line one. Sta, its form implies, more 
static, here indicates real stance comparison more dynamic, 
almost verb motion (as frequently becomes the past tense) 
evening and darkness envelops the figure (which, may assume, 
deprived its sun-ray, crumples). This modern metaphysical 
poem the condensed, style. 

Several volumes Quasimodo’s poetry—and probably his best— 
belong his hermetic period. One his favorite, and pleasing, themes 
has always been nostalgia for the Sicilian landscapes knew child. 


The following poem entitled simply “Ride gazza” (The Magpie 
Laughs) 


Forse segno vero della vita: 
intorno fanciulli con leggeri 
moto del capo danzano gioco 
candenze voci lungo prato 
della chiesa. Pieta della sera, ombre 
riaccese sopra cosi verde, 
bellissime nel fuoco della luna! 
Memoria concede breve sonno; 
ora, destatevi. Ecco, scroscia pozzo 
per prima marea. Questa 
non mia, arsi, remoti simulacri. 
vento del sud forte zagare, 
spingi luna dove nudi dormono 
fanciulli, forza puledro sui campi 
umidi d’orme cavalle, apri 

mare, alza nuvole dagli alberi: 
gia s’avanza verso 
fiuta lento fango tra spine, 
ride gazza, nera sugli aranci. 


Perhaps true sign living: 
around children with gentle movements 
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their heads dance game 

cadences and voices the lawn 

beside the church. Piety the evening, shades 
rekindled the grass green, 

beautiful the fire the moon! 

Memory grants you brief sleep; 

awaken now. Listen, the well gurgling 

from the first tide. This the hour: 

longer mine, burnt, distant semblances. 
And you south wind fragrant with orange blossoms, 
drive the moon where boys are sleeping naked, 
force the colt onto the fields 

wet with the tracks mares, open 

the sea, lift the clouds from the 

the heron now stalks towards the water, 
slowly explores the mud among the thorns, 
the magpie laughs, black the orange-trees. 


This not much remembered scene series vivid impres- 
sions—sharp outline, movement, sound, and color—evoked such 
way create not merely picture, but composite, imaginative 
world, which seems more sensuously rich and more acutely real than 
our normal adult environment. They consitute brave bright Eden 
once possessed, when the earth was young and new, and alive 
was itself intense and they are poetically presented 
here all their original freshness, but with the added dimensions 
love, memory, time, and distance, which sharpen the sense separation 
and the pathos irreparable loss. 

final poem Quasimodo which wish present is, not his best, 
least his best known. was written after the war and commemorates, 
sense, the moment when the sufferings his country under the 
harsh Nazi occupation made the poet cease writing for while, before 
resuming far clearer style and with new preoccupation with 
social injustice. suspect was the simpler style and the social com- 
mitment which mainly appealed the judges Stockholm. This 
poem, without being less striking concise, marks transition 


comte potevamo noi cantare 

con piede straniero sopra cuore 
fra morti abbandonati nelle piazze 
sull’erba dura ghiaccio, lamento 
d’agnello dei fanciulli, all’urlo nero 
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della madre che andava incontro figlio 
crocifisso sul palo del telegrafo? 

Alle fronde dei salici, per voto, 

anche nostre cetre erano appese, 
oscillavano lievi triste vento. 


And how could sing 

with the foreign foot upon our heart 

among the dead abandoned the squares 

the ice-stiffened grass, the lamb-like 
whimpering children, the black shriek 

the mother running toward her son 
crucified the telegraph 

Among the leaves the willows, dedication, 
even our harps were hanging; 

gently they swayed the sad wind. 


Here the central sounds and images present the harsh and literal facts 
war—the dead, the weeping children, the wailing woman these are 
presided over the less literal and more emblematic figures the 
ruthless conqueror and the prostrate nation—the foot which oppresses, 
the heart which suffers. This all trifle rhetorical, but certainly 
impressive. The poet, vividly evoking those harsh days, succeeds 
conveying their tremendous impact. But wishes add also 
commentary their import. wants have understand that 
the experience was kind bitter exile within one’s own homeland, 
heartbreaking the entire nation had been deported into servitude. 
conveys this idea suggesting august comparison, that the 
Babylonian Captivity the people Judah. This suggestion em- 
bodied the words which enclose within frame the images 


And how could sing... 
Among the leaves the willows, dedication, 
even our harps were 


These words echo the 137th Psalm: 


the rivers Babylon, there sat down, yea, wept, when 
remembered Zion. 

handed our harps upon the willows the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried away captive required song... 

How shall sing the Lord’s song strange land? 
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This poem certainly not hermetic. crystal-clear, with just that 
decent amount literary allusion that any self-respecting poem should 
have and even for those who miss the Biblical reference the meaning 
fairly obvious. They will not have missed the association the hanging 
harps and the hanged partisan, the weeping willows and the weeping 
country, the effective contrasts between the vivid horror and the 
elegiac perspective the poet looks back upon it, between the imme- 
diate fact and the roundabout literary commentary, between the despair- 
ing shriek the mother and the subdued singing the idle harpstrings 
the they vibrate wonderfully the final line, with its voiced 
and its voiceless sibilants, its liquid and iterated t’s. This doubtless 
not great poem, its various parts are perhaps not fully fused into 
organic whole; but the parts themselves are firm, well-forged, and 
shining. has pleased the poet’s countrymen. And faithfully pre- 
serves the concentration, the concreteness, and the enhanced efficacy 
poetic language which are the hallmarks the best modern Italian 


poets. Like Mallarmé and like Eliot, they too have purified the dialect 
the tribe.* 


Acknowledgment due Arnaldo Mondadori Editore 
publisher the volumes from which quote: Eugene Montale, Ossi 
seppia; Giuseppe Ungaretti, Vita d’un uomo, L’allegria (1914- 
and Salvatore Quasimodo, subito sera and Giorno dopo 
giorno. volume translations from Quasimodo now available: 
The Selected Writings Salvatore Quasimodo, edited and trans- 
lated from the Italian Allen Mandelbaum, New York, Farrar, 
Strauss Cudahy, 1960. The present paper was given, less con- 
densed form, “Browsing Room” lecture the University 
Oregon, May 11, 1960. 
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Bronze Detail section 
Commissioned for Bank Building, Mount Vernon, Washington 
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currently working the Northwest. 


Chis collection presents 
few the younger sculptors working 
Oregon and some have in- 


cluded reflections art. 
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MAURICE LOWE 


1957 


Rod and sheet metal 


THE MOLY FLOWER 


& 


steel, 82” high 


DUANE ZALOUDEK Welded high 


the manner which the work titled. The titles are often times 
invented words names, means identification. They 
descriptive meaning except the way that London means city 
Jean Paul Sartre means man. works are not recordings events 
visual images found nature. the first stroke the brush 
the first form cut from sheet metal the final image depends. Each 
work goes through process evolution, controlled all knowl- 
edge living today and personal sensibilities. man bas evolved 
from the primal creature centuries ago and today what because 
the conditions that exist, sculptures lives their own 
through evolution. 


—DUANE ZALOUDEK 
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HAROLD BALAZS Copper, 20” 


every weary this “self expression” kick especially done 
the abstract expressionist hangers and the “action painters.” feel 
this bas ran much art and particularly painting into very sick dead 
end, and would hope that before long the “artist” might accept few 
responsibilities and disciplines (maybe even learn the con- 
temporary scene, and begin work maybe the architect, taking 
more active and positive part the shaping our environment. 


—HAROLD BALAZS 
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959-60 Commissioned Seattle Public Library Board 


The preoccupation the artist must with form. Content, infused 
art the particular dedication which has conditioned 
respond creatively particular kind stimulus, and which effects 
bim intuitive approach his work. the approach not intuitive, 
but, rather, intellectual, the product will lacking warmth and com- 
and the artist dwells the idea, the product likely 
sentimental: either case the product not work art. 
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Reinforced pap 


1957-58 


two-thirds life size 


RAY JENSEN 
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CHARLES FORRESTER #146 EVANGELIST 12’ long 
1960 


SAND POOL Cement, 1960 


Play sculpture for Hawthorne Park, Medford, Oregon 
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endeavor interpret some aspect the spiritual reality. 
feel orientated toward spiritual reality rather than nature because 
regard nature merely reflection the spiritual reality. believe 
that not enough that work mirror the confusion bis 
times. the duty seek meaning chaos. 


—CHARLES FORRESTER 


KING LEAR: PORTRAIT RICHARD GRAHAM 


Cast stone 960 Collection Shakespearean Festival Theatre, Ashland, Oregon 
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high 1960 


38” 


Steel 


#25 


EYE 


high 


68” 


Steel 


LEE KELLY 
#30 PAINTER 
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LEE KELLY Blue steel, 24” high 


I'm opposed the current fad the painter sculptor attempting 
explain clarify bis work with words. other words the viewer 
needs verbal reasurrances from the artist because faith 
own taste judgment—or the artist feels the work needs the support 


words help stand—then let them both fall. 
—LEE KELLY 
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MEDED 


LEE KELLY 
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THE OLD SANTA TRAIL SIBERIA 


Over the Sandias’ hazy peaks thunderheads were sailing like stalag- 
mite-textured icebergs blue-bottomed swimming pool. 

“Once again, the Air Force’s charming penchant for the ridiculous,” 
Herry eloquently sneered, thin, new “civilian” mustache two paren- 
theses marks, toe toe, one its back, the other its belly. 

reedickerluss?” supply corporal asked emerged, 
sweating, from row shelves, some long, olive-drab underwear 
bundled his hairy arms. 

“Shipping another bomb group,” said after awhile. “The war’s 
over. Let’s home. Let’s forget it.” 

“Home, huh?” the supply corporal chortled, turning from the heavy- 
weight proportions Herry’s five and half foot frame and starting 
lower his gaze before realized that was taller than Herry. 
the big old depression hits Ameri-kay you little fellers will beggin 
for the monkey suit and the three square meals.” 

“And the trough ahead us,” Herry replied. “Speaking 
monkey-suits, are those G.I. approximations the iron maiden the 
requisition somebody belatedly decided couldn’t 

“These undercloes what issuin you,” the corporal told him. 
“Pure wool right off the sheep’s back. you are aye-tall aye-lergic, 
you’d well let your fingernails start grow.” 

leaned the counter hyaw-hyawing while Sergeants Herrick, 
Alexander Arnold, and Samuel Adams, signed receipt “gov- 
ernment issue undershirts/and drawers, long” and stuffed said seem- 
ingly superfluous items into already-crammed duffel bags, the only 
luggage not already turned over Railway Freight before this last- 
minute supply order came in. 

“They’s better soldiers than you shippin out today,” the corporal 
crowed after our dignified withdrawal, and looking the sound 
truck grinding into second gear, saw what meant. The gray 
donkey, supposedly wild one come down from the Sandias feed 
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pampered military lawns, was assuredly leaving, one end rope 
around her neck, the other lashed the truck’s rear bumper, her unshod 
hoofs gouging dots and dashes, glistening black the gray macadam. 

“Poor old Rosinante. choke her,” Herry said. 

“Naw,” the corporal averred through the screendoor’s dazzling 
nimbus. “Rosy’ll come and start trottin along behindst.” 

But neither thing had happened before the tug war was grayed-out 
the side barracks. 

hint what awaits McCook, Nebraska,” said gloomily, 
again appalled this unsublime new address displacing Kirtland Army 
Air Force Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

warning what must not happen in—Siberia, Nebraska,” Herry 
intoned. “For ask yourself: Does revolutionist well throw 
bomb which will convert him cat food, meanwhile only denting 
under-undersecretary’s hub cap? No. No. does well follow the 
Herrick Policy Enlightened Subversion. Subversion? Yea, will 
subvert the subversive, for yea the Air Force depriving the American 
Social Mechanism two valuable components. Therefore, will hitch- 
hike Siberia and cash our government-issue bus tickets revenue 
for Herrick’s Economy for Peaceful Living Plan. Once Siberia 
will nothing prejudice our inevitable, though unforseeable, dis- 
charges and the free college training, etc., etc., accruing therefrom, but 
all our duties will move very meditatively, very meditatively.” 


Two hours and one-beer-and-one-milk-truck-ride later were 
the far edge town called Edgewood, New Mexico, making Roman 
thumb gestures toward motorized components the American Social 
Mechanism. 

believe the war must over,” Herry said. “There notice- 
able lessening the patriotic gratitude evinced motoring civilians.” 

did believe the same, but was too thirsty and hot and sweaty 
answer. 

“Let’s split up,” Herry suggested. “More chance ride 
look less formidable.” 

Herry flipped dime, and walked down the road. 

LOGISTICS REWARDED: Half hour and ten speeding Social 
later rusty Ford skidded onto the shoulder, nearly 
clipping Herry, more than nearly shrouding him dust. The driver let 
the brake, fought back onto the road, and finally stopped abreast 
me, the engine chattering, the glassless rear side-window mega- 
phone for the squeals three rainbow-kerchiefed young Mexicanas. 
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Their driver, contemplating me, his eyes black and glistening under 
frosty lids, pronounced what seemed most un-latin name “Moriarty.” 
responded with the promptitude one alphabetically 
cursed receive last, least late, everything from monthly pay 
peragoric, and lost time climbing into the front seat. Behind 
the girls tittered. 

host inquired, shaking his head. 

“Ull-rick,” corrected, voice vibrating that certainty tone 
with which few things can uttered. 

“Moriarty,” the venerable head family repeated rather dubiously. 
Perhaps was sought the police and wanted sure had 
planted false name. 

What then should responsible member the American society do? 

“Moriarty,” responded jovially. 

The old man’s straw hat brim flopped and down like the wings 
great yellow chicken anxious justify ancestral reputation. 
“Moriarty.” patted his scrawny chest, making delicate silver chain, 
fragile crucifix quiver against the gray-shadowed brown his throat. 
“Ool-reek pointed thin finger then long long way the 
road. nodded happily. 

Herry came puffing up, pale billowy cheeks raining perspiration. 
“Sefior Moriarty, this buddy, Sergeant Herrick.” 

“Moriarty?” Herry asked, grinning and ogling the girls. “You 
mean—” 

“No!” Gears grated; there was leap, lurch, and head was 
snapped back into the heavy sweetness perfume spearmint-scented 
breath came cool against sweaty nape and then drew gingerly away. 

“Moriarty!” Herry yelled, laughing. 

Little squeals and giggles and whispers—despite them turned and 
looked past suddenly-stilled and violet-hued lips, ripe-olive eyes and 
rainbow-corniced brows see Herry growing smaller cloud 
dust and exhaust smoke, his tan duffel bag one hand, his other hand 
clutching his laughing stomach. 

The young girls were smiling shyly. Their father said something 
rapid Spanish. They ceased smiling, began looking out the side win- 
dows, presenting profile incredible length eyelash, poignant 
delicacy chin and throat. 

Herry, gesticulant toy soldier now, had taken off his hat. 
could laugh better, supposed. The 

looked for him the many cars that “brrronnked” past the next 
several minutes, and wondered still thought transportation 
funny. 
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Over the rattling fenders, humming tires and chattering gears 
there was charming melody whispers and tiny giggles. Cool air 
moving slowly through the open smashed-out side windows hinted 
blooming roadside vegetation, and occasionally faint fragrance 
perfume swirled from the back seat. 

“Moriarty,” driver suddenly exclaimed with something defi- 
nite, final his tone once more repeated the absurdity, mustering 
all latent powers hypocrisy sound convinced. 

were coming intersection, turning right, chuffing stop. 

Forced realize that this was the end very short line scanned 
road marker and discovered what the end slightly longer line 
would for the old Mexican: Moriarty, New Mexico. 

“Gracias. Adios,” said, exhausting Spanish vocabulary 
host and exchanging one scarcely-tapped store smiles with 
host’s daughters. waved with discretion and moderation the vague 
golden faces fading through rising dust and the distortions the back 
window glass. Then saw the father’s head slightly turn gauche rain- 
bow shapes replaced the poignant ovals gold. 


Autos whizzed past. White-shirted and conservatively-cravated 
drivers stared conspicuously toward the eastern horizon and past 
supplicating and accusing gaze. 

Suddenly treble auto horn tootley-toot-tootled, and, thumbing hope- 
fully, saw emergent windshield flash: red lips, streaming silk 
blonde hair and—ah, trembling confusion hope, apprehension, 
despair—the leering face old Herry. 

shrieked, his white teeth grossly counter- 
pointing those the glittering blonde. 

Over the rapidly-diminishing outline jump seat piled high with 
luggage Herry’s black brushcut was just discernible, near, enviably 
near that spot where—hidden—more delicately-textured, most beau- 
tifully tinted hair must still streaming back cool, cool wind 
sweetly perfumed with sagebrush and yucca flowers and engine fumes. 

Damn his luck. would have foregone romantic chances rather 
than leave friend sweltering and dusty and— Well, least wouldn’t 
have shouted back taunt. 

Still nursing anger listlessly thumbed car that was slowly ap- 
proaching, its pre-war chrome nearly blinding me. was stopping. 

Just straightened with duffel bag, “Sahjunt Yoo- 
rick, meet Mrs. Major Roebuck.” The voice was that Johnson, 
tail gunner off another crew. 
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Squeezing look between Johnson’s fat jowls and the car frame 
handsome and still darkhaired lady inquired 

nodded. 

“Onleh one thiihng,” Mrs. Roebuck continued. “Ahm goin nawth 
mah husbun Sante Fe, y’all maht prefuh the suhthuhn 
rewt. But Corporal Johnson has alreadeh said didn make diffrunce 
t’hi-im.” 

said that didn’t make any difference either, far 
knew. 

How far knew will shortly become apparent. Let pass over the 
trip Sante with something the same speed which made Mrs. 
Roebuck “wonduh the wahtahm speed limit” (35 m.p.h.) “‘is still 
ee-faket.” 

let the accelerator, only gradually reach again the m.p.h. 
which would, hoped, overhaul Herry and the blonde, and there were 
cars whose drivers apparently had something more important catch 
than had Mrs. Major Roebuck settled down practicing Corporal 
Johnson the kittenish wiles she would need when making her duty call 
Colonel and Mrs. Somebody Sante Fe. 

When Johnson ejaculated “Howsabout buying all nice cold 
Co-cola, Ma’am?” Mrs. Roebuck smilingly declined and began suddenly 
about her son, who was “onleh little younguh than you 
bawhs.” 

Johnson never would have believed she had son that age. Mrs. 
Roebuck thought Johnson was “sweet bawh t’lah lahk thet,” but her 
Herman was getting man, there was getting around it. “Just 
befoh left foh his academeh wuh hevin dack-rihs the vuh- 
randuh, Major Roebuck Ah, Huhmun says ‘May hev one 
too?’ just an—an cohnfidunt, says ‘Uh coahse you cain’t,’ 
but says ‘Whah nawt, you hevin coudn ansuh him 
said ‘Aw right, gay-ess, his fathuh didn uttuh one wohd 
aftuh Huhmun was gone, the majuh laughed tole thet 
the bawh had been hevin occasional drink t’gethuh yeah, 
onleh occasional one, but just the same was behahn mah back, 
doan think thet’s nahce all, 

“No, don’t,” Johnson said. “I’m good Baptist, and 


Mrs. Roebuck very kindly let drive through Sante road 
which would, she said, lead Taos and then Raton and “eventshah- 
leh” out New Mexico. How lightly her “eventshah-leh” passed into 
the crannies where was storing dialect material for some vaguely 
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dreamed opus, and how the word would echo. And re-echo. 

Hardly had Mrs. Roebuck driven off when rusty pick-up truck, 
father grandfather Sefior “Moriarty’s” Ford sedan, came screech- 
ing dust-swirling stop, and brown face appeared, its nose threat- 
ened shards what had once been the side window. 

“Get in, buddies. Get in.” The straight, black hair flopped 
vigorous nod, the slender nose plunged toward glass teeth and drew 
safely back. 

Johnson unwired the right hand door, whose window was, like the 
left one, merely loosely-taped fragments glass, and Johnson wadded 
himself into narrow seat made still more narrow three cases 
beer. 

“In back, buddy,” the driver said me. 

Quickly but carefully lowering duffel bag over the low side-rack, 
stepped the running flopped down, sprang back and 
gouged shin. The truck was hurtling forward. seized the rack and 
made western-style flying-mount just time, one knees merci- 
fully landing duffel bag—and merely wrecking camera, was 
discover other knee landing the slivery truck floor 
boards and—but this medical report. 

was again motion and speed which belied the truck’s simi- 
larity Senor X’s Ford turtle. Maybe would beat old Herry 
Siberia after all. Whatever satisfaction that might offer. 

Something pulled leg. 

drew back, drawing back foot for kick. But was only John- 
son reaching around the wire chicken fencing, which half covered the 
truck cab’s glassless rear window. The way his red rubber lips were 
stretched across his pearly little teeth though was only having 
little joke, but, no, wanted bend down from the roar wind 
could roar something into ear. 

beer 

“Hell, yes,” roared back between dusty lips. Did want beer? 
Did anteater want ants? 

“Bueno, amigo. Gracias,” hollered, first long swallow filling 
with confidence and immediately doubling the size Spanish 
vocabulary. 

once ears were drowned flow what took Spanish, 
but—the driver’s white teeth flashing me, the road wildly veering 
beyond his glistening hair, beyond his gesticulating bottle—it could 
have been the purest Oxford English was half hearing; wouldn’t 
have known the difference. 
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Johnson was trying grab the wheel, though the swerve the truck 
was throwing him away from it. White teeth suddenly vanishing, the 
driver slammed the side his bottle against Johnson’s ear. 

were off the road, gleaming barbed wire pulling taut. ducked 
just the first strand broke somewhere down the line and came 
whipping over the sideboards. were field, tight, screech- 
ing turn. Prairie dogs were popping and popping down. When fell 
back, saw vulture hovering. 

Just got knees, there was again the sound the fence 
stretching, and had time only start taking kneeling posture 
seriously. This time wire came whipping into the truck. 

were back the road. regained squatting position behind 
the truck cab’s rear window. Johnson’s left hand was pressed against 
the side his head, red cheeks whitening beneath his fingers. 

“Tee-wah,” the driver cackled, his black eyes glittering behind dull 
silver chicken fencing. “That was Tee-wah was talking. You thought 
was Mexican, didn’t you, 

nodded. 

“Hell, that’s all right, buddy,” the Indian now guessed) said. 
“Drink your beer.” 

Miraculously, the bottle was still hand, foam still geysering 
over (luckily) waterproof watch. sooner had started drinking 
than the driver started zigzagging the truck. The beer foamed furiously. 
drank furiously. long time. Emptied the bottle. 

Teeth again flashing back me, the driver released deluge 
Spanish which “amigo” appeared every often like island the 
stormy waves surrounding sound. bobbed head each time 
appeared. 

Suddenly the Spanish became English which only one word 
emerged with clarity and precision, “son bitch,” sometimes hyphen- 
ated vicious jabs beer bottle into Johnson’s quivering ribs. 

big car was approaching, its chrome teeth grinning. Beyond the 
gray road stretched long, long way. The car was just about us, its 
driver’s fat, solemn face intent the road ahead, business, 
family Sante Fe—on anything but old pick-up truck which two 
human beings desperately needed rescue. 

tossed the bottle. High, would only bounce harmlessly but 
loudly off the car’s steel roof. Too high. unoccupied roadway the 
bottle shattered into small amber flash. 

The Indian was again raising his bottle, but astonished relief 
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only fraction Johnson’s—the bottle this time went 
the Indian’s lips. 

Another car was coming, tiny, dark shape far hill. started 
looking the splintery truck bed for piece board, dirt clod—any- 
thing could throw and with better aim than had thrown the beer 
bottle. 

were slowing. the ditch sand was white and soft-looking, only 
occasional pebble discernible, faintly gleaming. But Johnson couldn’t 
quickly unwire the truck door, and escaped, might suffer. 

The car was approaching fast. the truck bed there was nothing 
smaller than piece rusty with more time could have 
loosened small burr cotter pin— 

Suddenly and not second too soon thought the coins 
pocket. There was time pick out penny; got coin between 
thumb and forefinger, leaned elbows very natural and casual 
manner top the truck cab and flipped little missile. 

There was blur just under focus vision, crash; the car’s 
far windshield panel turned into silver web with dark hole the 
center. 

heard the screech brakes behind me, insane burst laughter 
beneath me. Looking back saw gray-haired man getting out his 
halted car and trying read our license number. 

“S-s-sahjunt.” Johnson’s fat hand, another bottle were protruding 
from the truck cab, and that self-proclaimed Baptist teetotaler, had 
bottle his own lips. 

Two cars came over crest, their chrome and glass flashing. The 
Indian’s arm whipped sidewise—there was flash amber and froth, 
the crash the bottle shattering against the side the first car. 

Brakes shrieked behind us. saw Johnson’s bottle snatched from his 
hand, saw swirl foam just behind the second car. This time 
there was sound brakes but the shrieking women. looked back 
pale ovals framed the elongated oval the car’s rear window. 

“Drink, you son bitch!” quickly turned around and began 
drink. But the Indian was jabbing another bottle toward Johnson. 
“This time better empty.” 

Johnson was opening the bottle, was gulping beer, foam erupting all 
over his face. drank fast, finished time see the Indian’s bottle 
smash against someone’s car hood, amber fragments zinging 
shiver against the startled driver’s windshield. 

Another car was just ahead. saw brown hand streak toward the 
bottle Johnson was trying drain. 
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“Here!” Thinking only poor Johnson, shoved empty bottle 
into the driver’s grasp, then saw thrust from the approaching car’s 
rear side-windows two children’s heads yellow dandelions. “Got 
stalled and pulled the bottle slightly back, held until was torn 
from me. 

soprano “war cries” aroused 
sight the approaching brown face, and halted sight the hurtling 
brown bottle had been wind-carried into ears after the bottle had 
already struck, struck but only against rear fender. 

Behind the proffered bottle, behind the rear win- 
dow’s chicken fencing, Johnson’s fat cheeks were pale butchered 
pig’s scraped jowls. 

“Drink, buddy. Drink you son bitch. There’s gonna lot 
them. All them sonsabitches from Los Alamos comin from work.” 

There was another one already sight and coming fast, army 
staff car. could see the bored face the driver just before dis- 
appeared sun glare; through the rear side-window, buttons and 
insignia were making little glitters. 

The Indian’s bottle flashed, swirling foam, struck huge radio aerial, 
which was like some preposterously slender lance thrust “present 
arms” from the rear bumper. There was twang vibrating steel, for 
instant the amber bottle was tenuous orbit around the aerial’s tiny 
ball tip, then came flipping back and just missed plunging into the rear 
our truck. There were faces the staff car’s rear window, indi- 
cation that was slowing even slightly. 

“Buddy. 

Caught without having taken swallow, feared the worst, but the 
“son bitch” saved from last manful gulp 
handed over his bottle, and the Indian threw straight old car 
which was moving slowly past. 

saw white, priest’s collar, open mouth dark white face, and 
(apparently suspended front gleaming eyeglasses) the beer bottle 
just thrown, hovering held back the hand God, but actually 
moving straight line from gaze that depth perception was lost. 
The bottle not only missed the priest, cleared the far window frame 
and disappeared, only reappear behind the slowly moving car 
Silently buried itself the white sand the ditch. 

Silently the old car was stopping behind us, pulling carefully off the 
road onto the narrow shoulder. From the window through which the 
beer bottle had miraculously passed, the priest’s white face and collar, 
his gleaming glasses thrust vivid between the black his hat, the 
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black his coat, white cuff appeared the black arm thrust 
what looked like benediction, what was probably command stop. 

Foolishly raised palms, mouth drawing down into ex- 
pression innocence, doubt lost the distance. 

yellow car pulled behind, its horn beginning bay. 

“Phrow yuh bohh-ull somebishes’ eye, buhheh. Teashum 
monkeyiff us.” 

Whatever might have replied was startled out mind the 
thin “Tah-roo—guh Tah-roo—guh” the truck horn. were 
squarely the center the highway squarely our driver’s 
erratic steering could keep us. The baying yellow car now had mate. 
Others were coming over hill, braking, perilously skidding each 
driver discovered that his tooting wasn’t moving the pack out 
his way. 

dreaded the approach car from the other direction. Almost cer- 
tainly would hit something more bulky than the beer bottle the 
Indian was just emptying. 

“Well, buddy, that oughta show the sonsofbitches,” chortled art- 
fully. “Let’s let them get around now, get rid all that racket.” 

“Hehwimmum. Whassuhurri? Ehr shish go-um work Wash 
Owuh-mos. Lehum homp.” 

Los Alamos had been only name vibrant with the tone 
victory and relief from danger and with the forecast ominous 
future. Now began wonder this narrow road led anyplace but 
Los Alamos. must the Indian wouldn’t it. The piece 
machinery bouncing the rear the truck and clanking percussion 
accompaniment the symphony wind instruments was rusty 
any self respecting American-ordnance-officer-and-gentleman would 
have been ashamed drop any such thing even Japanese 
rapidly-gulped beer was having its effect but could scarcely the 
“heavy water” discussed intelligence briefings no, the Indian was 
connected with Los Alamos was not employed capacity. 

“Tah-roo—guh Tah-roo—guh,” the old horn went again, its feeble 
cry amazingly distinct among those howling pursuit. 

“What have you got against the Los Alamos people, 

The Indian mumbled something, and when asked him repeat it, 
turned out ovuh sheep.” sounded almost ashamed, 
aware that was pretty meagre pretext for all the thundering, 
celestial wrath arcing beautifully through his beer-clouded mind. 

That there was great deal more than one small rage short-circuiting 
from brain lobe brain lobe very shortly discovered. The Indian got 
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off into that made Sitting Bull seem lying calf. There were 
gestured bayonet thrusts, exchanges shots which the trigger finger 
vibrated like rattlesnake’s rattle. 

“Foomp-Foomp.” Scrawny shoulders hunched under the loose khaki 
shirt. The head helmeted glistening black hair drew down behind 
the skeletal shelter the steering wheel. 

“Ah! Ah!” 

Johnson appropriately jerked back were the one gut shot. 

The coppery right hand threw sheet flame the 
road, which was still mercifully empty cars. 

broganned foot rose and lodged against 
windshield glass. The infantryman was rolling his blue denim pantsleg, 
showing scrawny ankle, from which round red scars stitched 
coarse seam. The middle the calf the leg had been torn out, leaving 
looking like the two humps camel. The pantsleg was too tight 
any higher. 

Hearing faint car horn became aware that the others had ceased. 
Someone angrily answered the newcomer. That was all. 

Suddenly the car behind swerved right, the driver’s hand wildly 
motioning get driver the same. turned with that long 
snake line chrome and painted steel, just starting straighten, freez- 
ing mind, the image oncoming vehicle already dimly forming 
before had completely turned. 

But was unprepared for what saw. From the top darkening 
rise the red eye police car was behind that winking eye 
and the voice the siren just reaching was mammoth truck, its 
dark bulk argus Christmas tree lights. The police car preparing 
its path disappeared into wilderness mesquite, and the monster was 
disappearing well. 

“For chrisakes get off the road. Turn your lights!” yelled, for- 
getting say “buddy.” 

The Indian swerved little further left. Johnson whimpered little 
and sank slightly. 

ripped off the chicken fencing, reached for the rim the steering 
wheel, stretched, got the tips fingers its cross spoke. There 
was resistance. The wheel came over. face pressed flat against 
the rear window frame, could see nothing. But heard the siren, the 
roar engines, the whirr tires past, felt instant stillness, 
then awful rush wind. 

Suddenly the wheel was torn from fingers, and veered sharply 
left. Unable see, wildly clutching air, felt not the expected crash, 
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the whipping fence wire, but only slight forward pull inertia 
stopped. 

Leaping down fumbled the wire the door against which John- 
son was frantically lurching, and finally got him out. 

The Indian regarded dreamily, his gaunt face shadowy among 
the evening shadows deepening within the truck cab. Awkwardly 
made the stations the cross, yawned, and suddenly the midst 
his yawn jerked upright staring with eves gone wide the whites 
showed thin circles. 

“My God, buddy, you suppose that was Padre O’Mara back 
there? you suppose he’ll tell me?” 

was almost too surprised mumble that was sure know. 

Gravely nodded then his lips began move. all right, 
buddy,” said. that’s all right,” let the clutch out with jerk 
and tromped the gas feed, causing the truck jump forward, the door 
slam shut, fly open, slam shut again. dirt path the truck went 
gaining speed, the door swinging out and like too short wing 
mammoth bird. 

This was time for staring after the Indian either recrimination 
pity the end the line cars had headed was almost past. ran 
over, thumbing frantically. But was the wrong side the road, 
and anyway don’t suppose they were anxious take passengers that 
crazy truck driver had let off. 

Cars were coming from the opposite direction now, headlights pale 
the twilight. “Get your thumb up,” told Johnson. “We can back 
and catch bus Sante Fe.” 

don’t wanta,” said. wanta cash bus ticket and get 
mom some new clothes.” 

“Suit yourself.” thumbed energetically until tail lights the final 
Sante bound car had glowed, only fade without bursting into 
flame. The Padre had bided his time this dirt trail while faster drivers 
zoomed by, realized. That was why had been last. 

you sure this road leads anyplace where can go?” hollered 
across Johnson. 

“Oh, sure. leads Taos and then Raton and eventually out the 
hollered back. 

knew that’s what Mrs. Roebuck said, but are you sure we’re 
the right road? Maybe this just goes the Bomb Center and stops.” 

so. did kind lose directions.” 

had come damn near losing considerably more. “You’d better 
come back over,” told him. “There’s plenty leeway time. you 
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don’t want pay the fare, you can probably start bumming rides early 
tomorrow morning and still make it. Night isn’t any good for hitch- 
hikers. better back. Anyway, slow went there toward the 
last, probably aren’t much beyond Sante Fe. better off 
thumbing the outskirts under streetlight.” 
had converted him. recrossed the road. 
few more cars came from the direction Los Alamos. And 
passed us. 
was while looking down avoid the last blaze lights that first 
detected faint glitter. 
“Hey, dime.” Confusedly thinking the coin had cast suppli- 
cate rescue tried imagine how dime had been lost here the 
midst this flat, dusty emptiness, but while was turning the little piece 
silver fingers, noticed another one just beyond the first. 
Kneeling found nickel, two more dimes, quarter, half dollar, 
three dimes, all close together, scarcely covered sand. 
“Hey, what you got there?” 
“Nothing,” said. 
But Johnson was already kneeling beyond and was collecting 
coins from the white sand, lot coins, all them quarters half 
dollars, seemed. 
guess glad talked you into crossing over,” said, digging 
frantically, finding nothing, moving toward Johnson’s spot. 
“Hey, git back your own place,” muttered, turning his big 
rear block off. 
was just about kick the ungrateful hog when sifting fingers 
found another coin. Only dime. But led new direction. went 
rooting through shallow white sand, finding occasional nickel 
dime, hearing Johnson’s jingling pockets, his little cries glad sur- 
prise, his satisfied grunts. 
had just happened onto another sprinkling faintly gleaming 
quarters when car lights came flashing from the direction Sante Fe. 
“Hey. There comes our ride,” Johnson shouted. hadn’t been 
grunting much; there hadn’t been much jingling from his direction for 
quite awhile. 
rooted frantically—found nickel. There seemed nothing 
smaller than nickels. sifted more sand and found nothing. The car was 
humming closer. heard Johnson make few halfhearted scratches near 
the edge the road then run across. the flash headlights some- 
thing glistened right the spot where had been. nickel. 

The car was stopping. swept hands quickly around, found dime 
—only lose the sand had loosened. 
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“Sahjunt 

Something hard and flat and small slipped through fingers and 
was lost darkness. car door slammed. 

straightened and ran across the road, finding the car 
huge Cadillac, the driver kid, the blond top his head not much above 
the steering wheel. leave you the Los Alamos intersection,” 
told me. 

got into the rear seat, asked that big truck with all the 
Christmas tree lights had been from Los Alamos. 

“Oh, did you see truck?” said tone strange was com- 
pletely put off from saying yes, had seen truck and what about 
and on. Instead asked that was Indian reservation back there 
where he’d just picked up. 

“Maybe so,” grunted. Apparently that was military secret, also. 
But for which war and which combatant couldn’t sure. 

Because where found it, the treasure now jingling Johnson’s 
pockets and mine must have something with the Indian reserva- 
tion, but what? 

“Where you fellows 

“Mo—” 

“Siberia,” cut Johnson. could keep military secrets, too. 

The kid let off the desolate crossing two dark roads, and 
were long time just staring wistfully after his lights, which were 
purposefully blazing toward monstrous butte, rising red-black the 
rays sun too low for see. 

the chemistry alarm subsided, the hastily-gulped beer left 
hung over without having been drunk. Wearily sat down duffel 
bag, the end where the zipper tab gleamed, because that was the end 
where hadn’t put camera. 

didn’t find out about the damaged lens track until many hours, many 
miles later when tried take farewell picture Herry’s gorgeous 
blonde. 

But that telescope matters too much. should record the fact 
that the Los Alamos road’s junction with what the tourist’s Old 
Sante Trail Taos and the real-life-artists and the real-life-In- 
dians and real-life-cowboys residing and around Taos—that the inter- 
section several thousand feet above those seas where Portguese man 
war fish and jelly fish delicate the summer eggs mountain 
trout are buoyed and fed the warm Gulf Stream all year long, far 
above even the highest dunes those beaches where “Wahinis” pose 
skirts made nylon “grass.” 
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But that expand matters too much. Suffice say that long 
before the inky New Mexico sky began show those storied first rosy 
emblems hope, had unwound newly-issued “government-issue 
undershirts/and drawers, long” from around seemingly intact 
camera, and that even the itching they caused was welcome because 
scratching helped bring back warm blood numb flesh. would 
have ample time wish their removal during the long, hot day which 
followed. But that anticipate. 

gray false-dawn the well-remembered red convertible appeared 
from the direction Sante Fe, its black canvas up, the blonde hair 
neither streaming silkily nor gleaming goldenly, seen through the 
windshield, which was clear the subdued light might have been 
smashed out like the sidewindows Sefior—Moriarty’s Ford sedan 
the rear window the Indian’s truck cab, and the longer sublime 
head the blonde was longer poised over the pearl-rimmed steering 
wheel, was flopped exhaustedly back against the suitcases, which 
seemed even more prepossessing now the canvas top was bulged 
them. And Harry’s haggard face was not grinning. 

saw all this the convertible came hurtling toward us. 

“No room that un,” Johnson croaked, starting settle back onto 
his duffel bag. 

But rushed into the center the road and spread-eagled arms. 
instant later had dive past startled Johnson order save 
what was left life, but Herry had recognized me, and this time 
Herry was driving, and Herry was stopping. Good old Herry. 

The blonde was far from glad see me, not only because had broken 
her sleep and not only because was going crowd her car and make 
further sleep more uncomfortable, but also because she recognized 
and knew knew how long had taken her get the Los Alamos 
intersection. 

was perhaps great compliment, but was least small pleas- 
ure that she chose lap instead Johnson’s far larger and far softer 
one. The warmth her flesh overcame the chill mine, and shortly 
after stopped shivering, she drowsed off, though the sun was bright 
hell, the road means smooth. 

held her like baby curled against me, and she slept like baby, 
thus missing the sight real Indians Taos. Johnson missed them too. 
was sleeping like much less cuddlesome baby, his big head bump- 
ing and down other shoulder. But Herry and saw the In- 
dians two braves, maybe chiefs, humping along street that was paved 
white with hoar frost, thin, faded blue-and-white striped and 
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means hand-woven blankets clutched over patched blue jeans and 
chambray shirts, whose pale blue collars were buttoned tight scrawny, 
brown necks. Herry and saw the Indians. But didn’t see any the 
artists tourists that particular hour the morning. And didn’t 
see any cowboys the streets Taos. 

saw just one cowboy, and may have been ghost, but gath- 
ered not, because seemed fear death which was yet come. 

was riding little brown horse and was “Hi-yupping” great 
mass red-backed, white-faced and ominously-horned cattle, keeping 
them moving very narrow road between two very high and rocky 
bluffs. When heard the sound our engine, came riding toward 
us, his breath and the breath his horse little plumes gray. 

“You kin git through, but slow and don’t toot that horn, you 
are liable find right smart crowdeder there than now.” 

With that spurred away, and there was only little cloud steam 
show where his words had come over the window glass. 

didn’t look you could have squeezed bicycle between those 
red rumps facing us, but Herry eased the hindmost them, 
cattle began straggling nervously back, and found out that the cow- 
boy had spoken truly. were able move through the herd, slowly, 
but with few stops. 

Not even the snorts, bellows and clashing horns could arouse 
Johnson and the blonde. was tired myself, but the spectacle that 
mass powerful fiesh rippling like red sea all sides kept awake. 
Occasionally great white face would swing toward mine hope- 
less terror, sometimes the blandest cud-chewing apathy. 

Above the sky was again blue-bottomed swimming pool which 
stalagmite-textured icebergs majestically drifted, but were winding 
through valley shadows and black rock sheeted frost. 

wonder how Lawrence liked here?” Herry wondered. 

couldn’t imagine what most-admired English novelist had been 
doing out here cow country, but said blithely suppose he’d like 
better than where now.” 

“That’s assume knows where now.” 

“Might well assume one thing the other.” 

After long interval which didn’t move past many cattle, Herry 
said “Yeah, guess might well.” After another interval said 
tired. you wanta 

rather not.” 

thought that’s what you’d say,” said. “But after she wakes up, 
think I’m going insist your driving.” 
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hope she sleeps forever.” 

“Yeah. I’m not surprised hear you say that.” After another while 
mumbled “Might well rest arms the wheel and drift off 
the land sweet dreams. The steers will push straight line. 
they don’t, the canyon wall will.” 

“Suit yourself. It’s not girlfriend’s car.” 

thought had gone sleep, but finally mumbled “I’m sorry 
couldn’t get her pick you yesterday, but you know how 

“Sure.” remembered quite vividly how had been: Herry grinning 
past, shouting back, not satisfied with more luck than any ape human 
guise had right expect—no, having sharpen his sense what 
had taunting someone else with what didn’t have. “Don’t give 
thought,” said. “Other way around and would have done the 
same Next time would. 

feel better now, old buddy,” old Herry said. 

feel pretty good myself.” 

“You ought to.” Silence. Then, guess there are worse 
ways going Siberia.” 

could have wished new underwear back the sheep’s back 
because was beginning need those fingernails hadn’t had time 
grow and wouldn’t have been able use where most needed them 
anyway. Also the blonde’s early morning breath, early morning body 
odor weren’t quite sublime yesterday’s spearmint and perfume 
and bloom sage. But wasn’t cold, and was, however slowly, mov- 
ing the direction wanted even only wanted because 
was afraid not to. 

All all guessed guessed the same Herry did about our prog- 
ress toward McCook, Nebraska. 

when our girlfriend wakes up,” said. take 
turn driving.” 

“Our girlfriend 

let him figure out his own answer. There were few things would 
never know. How much money was left outside that Indian reservation 
the road Los Alamos? Was the driver whose windshield the beer 
bottle had smashed hurt? Had those little blonde-headed brats learned 
not make play warwhoops real Indian? Had their thickheaded 
parents learned not let kids stick their heads out moving car’s 
windows? Had the police caught with bottle-throwing buddy? 
Had the priest stool-pigeoned him? God only knows, thought. 

Letting cheek rest the gold-haloed crown resting 
shoulder, tried sleep like the others, but couldn’t. Through 
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burning eyes took what comfort could from the scenery that was 
passing and scared myself looking from those ugly-horned white 
heads the chrome horn ring the car which was lucky enough 
riding. 


AUTUMN 


The year yet turns and lingers 
like now unwanted lover 

her last goodbye; 

with all and nothing over, 
promise ripe for memory. 

her smile sigh 


for hours burnt out vain: 
those bright molten candles 

that brand mirrors the mind; 
whose images like scars remain 
inviolable lights behind 

doors without handles..... 


Leaves die and fall 
Sighs fall and die— 
Dead butterflies dance the sky. 
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RODWAY 


INCOMPATIBILITY 


Gentle hands and loving. 

Hands sculpturing the slow 
curve body’s living 

contour, careful Michelangelo. 
Those hands silent tongue 
phrased them song unsung. 


But less articulate 

form love’s state, and state 
love’s form, the shaping mind 
fumbled—what hands defined, 
incompetent complement, 
left uninformed and discontent. 


JOAN SWIFT 


FISH-CLEANING 


His deft orient hand, firm the knife, 

Slits the tough skin, mosaic three browns, 
From gill tail. blood that pales his wife, 
His fingers feel beneath the crescent moons 
ribs and haul intestines out, white strings 
eggs, dark liver. Above slow wings 


The gray gulls wait. One accurate flash 

Severs the head hurls the bay, 

Gold eye turned stone. His blade glints along flesh 
last, carving nacreous fillet, 

And what seemed most ourselves sinks the jet 
Bottom bone-cold seas before eat. 
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MAYO 


WHEN SAW THE DOOR 


When saw the door 
Neither open nor shut 
Neither locked nor unlocked, 
That vast Head whose eyes 
Are forever looked 

Into and saw 


Whether run fur, 
Wat, the hunted hare, 
pursue his track 
And bell him till dies 
move everywhere 
Centered those eyes. 
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MELODY FOR MANDARIN 


the mandarin silence: 
the wind, drawing his rickshaw through the trees, 
breathes easily, though this light burden. 
Here, where the toes mountains 
curl into 
here, now, the wind rests 
and wisdom steps down walk among 


slender mists, like strands hair, which 
twist among the boulders. The sun has been 
banished. has left its crown gild the crest 
above, where dragon clouds writhe— 
guardians treasures 
that erode. 
the mandarin silence, alone 


with the world. Half bird sings 
half tree. Half stroke water runs 
down the mist, the cliff, into the remainder 
any universe but 
this. Watching, there 
listening, there 
sound. Only the mandarin. 


Only the mandarin. 
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HAROLD WITT 


THE SKYSCRAPER 


seems inhuman, monolithic honeycomb 
buzzing and golden, hive stone and steel, 
cell after cell, but hummed our room 

breathe relieved and, reeling, still can feel. 


The view windows, and almost hear 

throbbing the obelisk, like hearts 
someone sobbing down the corridor— 

the terrible parallel splits and swings apart 


disclosing dramas where before were doors 

lives bone quiet catacombs 

now nuns are naked and depressed whores, 
and laughing nudists dance, prosceniumed. 


Maid and bellboy, the lady with the wen, 
the one who sleeps diamonds, the man 
who can’t quite pull the trigger the gun 
clearly appear crossectioned oblong, 


its high defiance triumphing air, 
pyramid-improbable, shows 

inside its tall and tiered interior 

squares and squares smallness like our own. 
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THE TIME THE SWIMMER 


summer watery parks, after 
weathers moisture and wind have widened the leaves 
and the air has more murmur, lakes have more fins. 
The time shimmering swans the time when comes. 


When catfish tick the warmth like whiskery clocks 
comes with his toes exposed and his reddening knees 
edges ooze sand, the watery womb 

and dives the memory wet where man began. 


About this hand-dipping swimmer something pristine, 
whatever his crime the dark flaw keeping him cruel 

purity flows from his shoulders and fountaining feet, 

gifted with goodness and grace goes through the cool. 


He’s turning, waterblurred Janus, his twosided face, 

his more than two arms, like deity’s, wheel when he’s swift— 
raftward, rapture through shine and through glistening green, 
climbs out shedding gems, Greek the polishing sun. 


Swum back beginnings, myths which waternymphs gleam, 
figure vigor and feeling stands the lake, 

wealthy with nakedness, rich the health his hope, 

prismatic from prisons winter, man beyond doom. 
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THE PIRANHA 


older brother, Frank, married one the most unattractive girls 
have ever seen, and liked her immediately. When first saw them 
together after they were married—my brother, wide-shouldered, stocky, 
morosely staring the sidewalk; she, thin, with hair that curled and 
twisted and drooped like sick vine from flower pot—my heart 
leaped up. 

“Ah,” said, “you married her,” could see all the jouncing 
and turning had done his cot the YMCA making his mind 
about her since had seen him with her that first time, clerk the 
dime store. 

smile, apologetic and abasing, came her lips and faded, like 
uncertain ripple sinking back into the water. 

was working the west coast and had come back mother’s 
home northern Wisconsin during vacation. was blackmail 
affection that resented but agreed to. Cathy had gone New 
York some friends. your way; mine,” she had said, lightly, 
patronizing, while waited for her train leave Chicago. And coming 
north then that night through the towns along the lake, the old baggage- 
men the stations taking their time against the roses the tables 
the diner, half regretted not going with her. Until met brother 
with his wife Green Bay. compensated for the two listless weeks 
was waste the little town where mother still lived. Sitting 
the swing the front porch, used to, with its green-striped, 
faded canvas pad and its black velvet cushions, worked out then the 
circuitous journeying that had brought Frank where had found him. 

boys had quarreled incessantly—about baseball mitts, about 
skates, even about marbles. you want those for?” remem- 
ber taunting him sat the figured carpet the living room. The 
pile special marbles had cupped front him were red with 
whorls white twisting through and around and into the density 
the center. They were like the calf’s heart that farm boy had brought 
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biology class, with its arteries, its streaks fat, disappearing 
mysteriously into the red pulp silenced thumping. 

The ones front were flawlessly clear with not even small 
bubbles interrupt their glimmering when they were held the 
light. “What you want those for?” countered, and neither 
knowing the answer then rolled the marbles front closer to- 
gether, while the sun lay like net over both us. 

that when went join the CCC’s after high school, the De- 
pression already begun, watched impassively the dining-room 
while put down his checkered sport-jacket the crocheted table- 
cloth order kiss mother goodbye. was stationed near 
Eagle River and was kept busy planting pine trees along the 
mountain slopes the cut-over timber land. shook his hand, think, 
but still held finger the book was reading and, after had gone, 
while mother was wiping the tears from her cheeks with the back 
her hand, returned the swing the front porch resume among 
the cushions the story that his leaving had interrupted. 

came back sporadically during the years was high school, 
unannounced, his cheeks permanently brownish-red from the weather, 
his hands stubbier, his shoulders wider. Sitting under the lamps 
night, mother sewing, reading, would hear the sudden bound 
his boots the front porch, the br--rr--rr the doorbell, the rattle 
the doorknob. was ritual followed and enjoyed each time 
came home. The net curtain across the oval window the door would 
flatten itself the door was shoved open, and brother would 
there—in hurry because the fellows were waiting the car outside— 
dumping small leather purses the dining-room table-cloth, that 
had made night somewhere north there, turning the light 
the kitchen see the stove, the square, white kitchen table against the 
wall, and, satisfied, coming back the room where still sat, book 
open knees. 

Meanwhile mother, after kissing him, would have gone hastily 
into the bedroom off the dining-room, where she slept, and which 
was separated curtains from the other room, would have lifted the 
rug under the far corner, and would have taken out from under the 
brass leg the bed the money hidden there, that when brother 
came back into the living-room, she would standing there with 
dollar bill rolled tightly her hand that she would slip into his 
jacket pocket. 

“Be good, Frank,” she would say hopelessly were lost 
wilderness, not underbrush but wickedness, that our lack money 
had driven him to. 
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would kiss her, embarrassed, while she framed his face with her 
hands, and tell her, “Don’t worry, Mother. all right.” 

How much resented going back into the darkness beyond the door, 
don’t know, but while talked, looked see what had been moved 
the house, what remained, those familiar objects that already 
were becoming slightly ridiculous—the cake the form life- 
sized lamb, coconut covered, that mother preserved the china 
closet among her hand-painted plates and her gold trimmed cream and 
sugar pieces, the pendulum clock the dish-railing near the stair- 
case, the red, tesselated lamp shade the library table. Once re- 
assured them, became almost jovial. 

“And how are would say, turning me, too were 
precious object from which were holding back the cold, infringing 
nights those northern woods. 

“All right,” told him flatly could take care myself, 
that finding nothing more say, would leave again for five six 
months and wouldn’t bother me, while mother for few weeks 
would make stop reading the porch swing and drive out 
the garage and the lawn mower even though the grass wasn’t worth 
mowing. But later she would forget the impact brother’s standing 
near the dining-room table smelling crushed bark, and would 
allowed back porch swing and the book kept under the 
pillow. 

When finished high school three years later, the worst the De- 
pression was over, and there was some hope going college. All 
during the summer there were explosive conversations between 
mother and father the broken-down glider the back porch, 
father’s voice getting louder and louder until even reading the 
swing front, could hear it: don’t care what the neighbors think. 
You going send him?” And mother for few days would wash 
the dishes with restrained violence she thought new arguments 
against him for me. 

was brother, however, his three years the CCC’s finished, 
who finally decided it. came home the summer after graduation, 
much older, seemed, much quieter, the mere number pine 
trees, counted up, that had planted each year and now growing 
the woods disheartened him, and looking from book the 
porch swing, noticed for the first time, when climbed out the 
car pulled the curb, the rigid creases the heavy boots wore 
and the listlessness with which the knapsack dangled from his shoulder. 
was had exhausted forever the color the jack-in-the-pulpits, 
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the arbutuses, the smell the tarpaper shacks they lived and had 
come home now recuperate. 

His coming stopped for while mother’s arguments with 
father, for even she saw, presume, the disparity between then, and 
she avoided for weeks talking father about me, because going 
through the house restlessly but carefully, were ginger- 
bread cottage that had grown too big for, was the uneasy homeless 
figure brother. 

was almost tempted, think, sign for another three years, 
and once again into that northern wasteland the predictable 
affection woodticks and the clamoring squirrels. mother dur- 
ing the first week his being home showered him with molasses 
cookies, lemon pie, and even regretted enthusiasm (because meant 
whole day’s work) bread-board full kolaches, one sweep- 
ing payment she could reward him for all the meals hash, stew, and 
beans had eaten out his messkit sitting tree stumps beside 
some country road. But then she began brush him out the way 
from room room while she cleaned, and when sat down the 
back steps with father night after supper, while the mosquitoes 
came running from the grass beside the edge the porch, the puffs 
smoke from father’s pipe were interrupted only cautious ques- 
tions about how much money had managed save. wasn’t much, 
all knew, but father would have liked know how much and 
even after while, when August was almost past and what was 
the fall, anything, had not been agreed on, thought that money 
had earned from the government scraping the red clay from their 
shovels, clearing off the weeds from along the roads, making fire lanes 
through the land the northern part the state that not even the 
settlers from Kentucky the Indians cared live on. 

few times when mother, towel around her head and broom 
her hand, had shooed him out his room upstairs because she had 
work do, had wandered out where was reading the front 
porch and had sat down with restraint the edge the swing 
were doctor’s office uneasily trying minimize, waited, 
his shoulders, the awkwardness his hands. 

Reluctantly stopped reading when came. had that summer 
been going through collection “Little Russian Masterpieces,” and 
head was full Sashas and Fyodors and long stretches snow and 
candles being lit windows and students quarreling over cards 
Petersburg. 

wanted know what was reading and motioned vaguely 
toward the book. “Pushkin,” said, new name had just learned that 
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morning but which, because the healthy cheek beside and above me, 
said now everyone knew who was. But brother said 
nothing, his question had only been something say. 

“He’s Russian. short-story writer,” explained. 

Frank asked, but really didn’t care for was studying 
the cracks the grey boards the porch had been talking 
about them. 

shrugged. that time had learned that just being silent ballooned 
among the neighbors and mother’s sisters reputation for being 
different, that their minds was distinct from other people just 
because said nothing and was found, whenever they came call, 
the swing eating crackers, book hand. was the reason, be- 
lieve mother thought should college—an indefinite place 
her mind where people read thick books and knew all the answers 
innumerable questions. And ate crackers, suppose. 

brother merely nodded shrug. had always boy made 
better boats from the slats wooden lard pails, better bamboo arrows 
for our bows, better propellers out balsa wood. was way 
paying him back, suppose, this pretended profundity, for all the in- 
furiating cracks fumbling had made the sides boats where 
the nails had split the wood. 

“You like that,” said; “read, mean?” spoke seriously 
marking down answers his mind for future significant 
tabulation. 

“Of course,” said, because one doesn’t read all day and then say 
doesn’t like to, although was enough those long summer after- 
noons feel the swing arcing like cradle beneath me, the book open 
knees but unlooked until someone came along the sidewalk 
back me—Dr. Kesley, Bud Beatty, Mrs. Sengstock—the ones who 
were usually going and from downtown. must have been in- 
digestible lump even them their eight-to-five jobs, unless they 
thought limited way being the boy their street who 
would finally make good, off somewhere, beyond Milwaukee, and 
tolerated me. 

got having gathered all his notes was going his 
office now, like lawyer, make the brief, and went upstairs 
his room. opened book again where Aniutka has just got 
the sleigh and saying goodbye Vanya, and the snow fell steadily 
over the red peony bushes beside and the wind driving across the 


dark steppes whipped little eddies across the porch under the 
swing, chilling feet. 
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The next morning while was still trying decide from the table 
contents what new story start, Frank came downstairs and, coming 
out the porch again, sat down beside me. Without preliminaries 
said want away school?” was the closest had ever 
come showing what meant him. was rubbing the knuckles 
his lap without looking me. 

put book down and said, “Sure. Don’t you?” 

him didn’t matter. 

“You want stay around this place?” and made motion with 
head the house with its two bay windows staring like square, jack-o- 
lantern eyes the street, the flower boxes full geraniums that sat 
along the railing the porch. “Even the CCC’s better than this 
place,” told him, knew all about the compensations swing- 
ing grubhoes, catching pickaxes the roots stump, pitching 
shovelful wet clay over the sideboard truck. 

But wouldn’t answer. much you think would cost,” 
went on; “to start with, mean?” 

wondered where had his money, what repeated foldings 
must fit into all the coin purses had brought home for us, and 
suddenly with college now building its turrets, its sidewalks curving 
across sun-shrouded lawns front me, said cautiously: don’t 
know.” 

wonder, when come think it, that didn’t dump 
out the swing then easily could have done, and admit, 
half expected him do, the books and crackers top me. 

hundred maybe,” said meekly. Money me, even during the 
Depression, was worry for parents, not for me, and when wanted 
the show, father’s stubby hand with its leathery skin and 
blue veins never failed burrow into his side pocket and come 
with quarter, dime, some pennies mixed with his keys. “That’s all,” 
would say threateningly gave the quarter. But always 
gave me. 

got hundred, hundred and fifty,” brother said slowly 
were counting his mind just make sure. don’t know 
whether wanted ask for not, because was again 
rubbing his knuckles remembering what trees they had cut down, 
what thick mittens they had pulled over numb hands, what blankets 
night they had clamped down over his shoulders and around his ears. 
But was too good chance lose. 
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“You going said the whole idea those stiff boots 
and thick pants entering the hush library were preposterous. 

listened with only vague smile showing the corners his 
mouth and then, putting his two hands his knees, got abruptly. 
“No,” said. ““You. You can have you want it,” and went back 
into the house without waiting for answer. The varnished screen 
door with its row spindles across the center flopped shut behind him. 

saw myself already getting off the train amidst students sport 
sweaters and wearing scuffed, expensive shoes, amidst girls with Tanya 
white skin and husky voices, the purple around their eyes leading 
inexplicable profundities and world epiphanies. And went that fall 
join them, brother’s money, like sprig moly, borne with me. 

learned from mother some time around Thanksgiving when she 
sent mea box molasses cookies because she thought would home- 
sick, that Frank had taken job dental laboratory for twelve dollars 
week. seemed fair enough. 

came home those summers each year little more dissatisfied with 
the boards the back porch which were beginning rot, with the 
lumps the mattress bed upstairs. Now and then stopped off 
see Frank the YMCA Green Bay way back Sep- 
tember. had been sending five dollars and off, and seemed 
the least could do. His room the fourth floor had single bed, 
dresser with glass top, and window that looked out laundry 
whose jets stream made you think the vats soggy, matted 
clothes below. 

usually, while waited for train night, wound 
bar where Frank had only say hello the bartender before had 
his drink front him. 

“How’s Lil?” brother would say, and the bartender, wiping his 
hands his apron, would say, “Fine, fine,” Lil never changed, 
and would nod stitting the stool with white sport sweater 
on, its golden for being the tennis team embarrassingly large and 
ornamental beside his apron: “Your kid 

And Frank would nod, looking into the circle his drink and say, 
“Yes, this Bill,” were piece preciousness even then that 
mother kept the utmost corner her china cupboard and took 
out only for weddings, anniversaries, deaths. goes school,” 
brother said, that explained and forgave, way, pared 
fingernails, evenly tanned hands, white shirt. 

The bartender wiped his hands his apron again and offered 
brother drink, the house, said, commiseration. forgot 
entirely were child brought see what bar looked like. 
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“He’s good guy,” Frank said when were outside again, but 
let that even with all the explaining could do, would 
not understand. 

waited until the :20 train see off, and left him there 
under the shed-like platform waving his hand uncertainly, 
didn’t see where was, until baggage truck lumbered front 
him and drove him back the side the station against the blackened 
bricks the wall. 

Later when had come borrow his car for weekend, intro- 
duced Lil for the first time. She was unattractive first 
glance that half suspected was very crudely making fun the 
Kappa had just pinned. 

“This Lil,” said. were the dime store across from the 
bar, and the girl was behind the cosmetic counter. saw her over the ten- 
cent celluloid combs, the tiers nail polish, the cards hair nets and 
pictures girls applying deodorant under their upraised arms per- 
petual allures feminine freshness. She smiled, little frightened 
meeting “Frank’s brother,” while stood diffidently back they made, 
one-word exchanges, agreement meet the bar after had 
left that night. 

The odor rancid oil from the roasted-peanut case followed out 
the double swinging doors, while Lil’s face, saw the mirror beside 
the door, watched us, tight and apprehensive, from between the clutter 
glass shelves near her cash register. walked silence half way 
back the before said anything. “She’s good kid,” said 
were not only apologizing but also explaining something would 
not understand. 

Three years later, after myself was married, was too. 
probably wouldn’t have married her hadn’t been for me, hadn’t 
been for the desperation engendered him when came see him, 
book hand, the sights college secretively harbored from him. 
Perhaps the daily baseball scores chalked monotony the wall 
his barroom helped too. trying fair. The fish finally 
bought, however, the aquariums had his apartment Reseda 
later, had nothing with. 

was the coast and couldn’t the wedding, but mother wrote 
that she was nice girl. sent them “Say hello that good 
guy the bartender for me,” and went back books. That summer, 
mother’s insistence, had come home, stopping Green Bay 
see them together—married—and then, when the two weeks were 
over, met Cathy Chicago again and went back the coast 
together. 
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had just hammered out review novel for the Sunday news- 
paper and had thrown the book back the desk and the notes into the 
wastebasket, when Frank called. was little town, Reseda, north 
Los Angeles. new job. thought was laughing talked, 
perhaps slightly drunk. 

“Fine,” said when told where was. “The four can 
get together now.” 

laughed openly then, the laughter not just flavor around his 
words: “I’ve left her,” said. 

had difficult time remembering her name although the disembodied 
face caught the glass racks the dime store like battered Christmas 
ornament took shape graphically and instantly the beige wall above 
the phone. “Lil?” said. 

“Lil,” repeated, but even said it, the hurt gathered around 
the name like the discoloration around scar. 

“What for?” said sharply had disobeyed order had 
given. waited attentively for him answer, growing impatient when 
thought for minute had left the phone. 

“She wasn’t Kappa,” said finally. 

“Don’t silly.” 

not,” answered. “She wasn’t.” 

come see you,” said angrily, the boat had made was 
springing its leaks, expected, and floundering mother’s wash- 
tub, the water seeping into the cracks where the nails had been driven, 
and the whole afternoon, waterlogged, sinking toward the galvanized, 
concentric ridges the bottom that inland sea. 

“Yes,” said. “Why don’t you? I’ve got fish now. Tropical ones.” 
waited for say something, but let him talk. “In tanks,” 
went on. 

“All right,” interrupted. come see your fish.” 

gave his address and telephone number. 

was two months later before found time take the freeway 
north and, after few blocks searching the town, pulled front 
the apartment building which lived. 

had asked Cathy, joking, wear her Kappa pin, and hung, 
inconspicuous but provocative her cashmere sweater. “For 
brother,” explained. “He likes Kappa girls.” 

had drink his hand when opened the door and had been 
watching TV. The bluish-white picture going behind him was 
bowler, with name his shirt, competently knocking down all the 
pins the alley. The sound the pins’ scattering came from the set 
around him and the screen door. 
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was exuberant and jovial, and could tell then, that was drunk. 

“Ah, brother,” said put his hand shoulder. “And 
this Bill’s lovely put the words quotations were 
repeating phrase from one mother’s letters, and briefly was 
sorry for the key Cathy’s sweater, for wouldn’t have been 
necessary all. 

The blinds were drawn and the apartment smelled faintly crushed 
cigarettes, gin. 

“Come in, come in,” said backed up. went the windows, 
pulling the blinds came through the door, and clicked off the 
set where the bowler, wiping his hands towel, waited impatiently 
for his cannonball come rolling back toward him. The picture con- 
tracted into long alley blackness toward tiny moon and then that 
too went out. 

set his glass down near the window the commode that 
mother had apparently given him. rocker with needlepoint back 
that had been our living-room home and two mother’s oak- 
framed pictures were also the room, and think had done de- 
liberately, just for sake, for one would have moved that fur- 
niture over mountains, across deserts sage brush, just transform 
room apartment building two thousand miles away into 
mother’s house. 

“You came see fish,” said seriously were elaborately 
laying out the bounds the afternoon. sat down the rocker 
across the room. 

both sat the couch opposite him. “You,” said were 
problem had set our minds to. But ignored answer. 

“Wait until you see Rose Tetra,” said, and got abruptly, 
starting toward the back the apartment show the way. 
turned, however, half way out, had forgotten something, and 
came back toward Cathy. like drink,” said apologetically. 

stood before her waiting for answer, glanced once 
the key her sweater, and Cathy, noticing, blushed. “Yes,” she said 
too quickly would.” 

While mixed the drinks the kitchen, talked the fish had 
bought. The words came snatches between the thud the refrigerator 
door, the squeak cork, the clatter spoon thrown into the sink. 
came back, drink carefully carried each hand, gave them us, 
and sat down, that could only stare morosely the olive 
sipped our drinks and went talking his Blue Acaras, his Pearl 
Gouramis, his Chilodus Punctatus. used the names purposefully, 
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thought, with the same off-hand familiarity had used, remembered, 
when told him the bar one night Green Bay that was marrying 
Kappa Kappa Gamma. 

“Come see them,” said, and waved inclusively the rest the 
apartment. got and followed. had tanks set window 
ledges, the tops dressers, low tables—in the kitchen, the 
two bedrooms, even the bathroom. went from room dark- 
ened room, snapped the lights the aquariums and the tanks 
materialized dramatically all once out the darkness front us, 
the fish weaving their flashing patterns color before us. “Ooh,” Cathy 
said, the first one, from the doorway the den. The faint hissing 
sounds that had come from the darkness when entered were the 
aerating bubbles flowing upward the tanks. showed how the 
mechanism worked—by tiny cut-off switch back the tanks from 
which three rubber tubes, the size pencils, curled and ran their 
complicated duties. 

worked the switch, turning and off, and responsively the 
bubbles stopped, resumed, stopped, the silent moving world inside 
the tanks. 

“You should get yourself aquarium,” said me, smiling, but 
said nothing. rubbed hand over Cathy’s back as, bent over, she 
intently watched the fish glittering front her. 

The largest tank was his bedroom, the foot the bed low 
chest. extended the full width the bed. had been saving for 
the last. went the table near the head the bed and turned 
switch. The aquarium glowed, and the fish, delicately finned, hues 
purple, orange, silver, blue, gold, drifted indolently and intricately 
through the water. 

work from here night,” explained. picked the small 
switchboard from the end-table show and then put back. “It 
saves getting once bed.” 

The aquarium had been put together like careful Japanese garden, 
and the fish, watched, found themselves easing through strategically 
arranged plants growing corner, coasting through the crevices 
sunken houses, nosing along the pavements brilliantly colored 
stones. 

came around the foot the bed where Cathy and were 
standing. She was bending over again admiring the fish. 

“That’s Scalare,” said her he, too, bent over and pointed 
pale white fish, with tail fin like scimitar, that had come their 
side the tank and was nosing upward along the glass for food, and 
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when Cathy pointed the brilliance purple-tail she had caught 
sight of, said modestly “From Siam. Fighting fish.” 

“Where’s Lil?” said from place the gloom back Cathy 
whose face was almost touching the glass side now she peered the 
weavings, the noiseless, flittering family fish within. 

But brother pretended not hear bent over, his hands his 
knees, was talking Cathy. One third the tank was divided 
thin glass plate, which hadn’t noticed before, and solitary fish swam 
there back and forth that Cathy was now watching. Piranha,” 
said her. “Carnivorous.” They watched together the unblinking 
eyes stared back them through the glass and the mouth opened and 
shut, showing the serrated teeth two semi-circle rows like toy bear 
trap made pearl. “Like razors,” said. 

black snail, sliding upward across the glass, had come the surface, 
and Frank poked down again. 

Cathy stood and half turned toward me. “Aren’t they wonderful 

“How much they asked Frank. 

“Not much,” lied. 

“Two hundred? Three 

“Something like that.” 

Lil?” said. 

went the head the bed and turned off the light that the 
aquarium sank back into the darkness the foot the bed, and all three 

finished our drinks and got leave, but even Frank sat 
mother’s rocker across the room turning his martini glass around 
his hands were longer there. 

Only when Cathy began thank him for showing the fish, did 
get and putting his drink down, come with toward the door. “I’ve 
got book. spoke Cathy, offering, and made suggested 
motion one side the room get it, she wanted, but she inter- 
rupted him. 

“No thanks,” she said sincerely, “but come again. promise.” 

hesitated the door while Cathy went alone down the sidewalk 
toward the car. Lil?” asked him, but shut the screen 
face. 

fed her the Piranha,” said. 

“She was good kid,” admonished him, and would have been 
enough, suppose, have left him then, but couldn’t refrain from 
last feinted kick the whorled marbles gathered before him the 
carpet the living-room: “But have time school now,” 
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were something that, being brother, should have done long 
ago. 

And though waited, smiling, wouldn’t answer that, turning, 
left him there, his face like ghost’s the doorway while behind him 
the house swam his Spotted Danios and his Rasboras and his red 
Helleris. 

slammed the car door side and pressed the starter. Cathy sat 
stonily the other seat. did ever you?” 

“Nothing,” said. love him dearly.” 

She sat staring out the blue-tinted window the flat, anonymous 
door brother’s apartment. “You’re bastard,” she said slowly. 
She measured out each the words. 

pulled away from the curb into traffic. half denial, half ques- 
tion. 

“You,” she said. 

And that Kappa pronouncement could only smile, for what did 
that silk-sheathed, glimmering stranger, whom Lil and mother 
would have cowered before, know about woodsticks and brothers and 
porch swings and leaking boats and coconut-covered Lamb God 
who with raisin eyes stared compassion whenever entered the room. 
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HONEST GOODNESS 


This true October— 
true because winds lie 
with whole season stake, 
flocks revolving sky 


dark that witching leaves burning 
below cast more light 

upward than they down. 

It’s true fall because night 


sinks late, rises early, 

stumbles over Jack O’Lantern’s cold 
corpse the morning doorway and shocks 
the last housecat outside out her old, 


warm contempt. Even so, 

what’s keep the world from turning 
the winds mild dissemblance 

few months hence? Earning 


living then will child’s play— 
matter graft and corruption, 
not the stern merchandising 

now; not Calvin 


his countinghouse. They wheel, 
those birds, over the wake 

the Salem witches 

sent hellfire tied hot stake 


€ 


warm them for their creator’s 
wrath. Why wait, feather 

brains? There easier way make 


Heaven nor Hell need endured, 

for the south’s simmering, not-quite-real 
Purgatory lies, tempting. Tempus 

also fugit. It’s steal. 


MAYO 


THE END PROPHECY 


Brute sleep and pig soldiers 

Eat our satisfaction. 

Stultifying how this menopause 

God’s wrath vanishes vision 

Clamps and seals over like manhole cover 
Clean-flaming prophecy. The filthy shore 
That had sworn would soon 

Swiftly and crisply attended 

Harbours now. And though perception 
Tells but little and that half error, 

seem meet the same smile over and over, 
Flaccid and fat. infuriating 

feel complacence like wall wool 
Fleecing our eyeballs their pasture 

all-consuming fire. Better 

the black belly the whale, shot 
Homeless and bare some forbidding shore. 


if 
q 


But no, the Lord God, 

Who smote till did the thing would, 
And told what say, 

Has ransomed every soul Nineveh. 

Even the green, green gourd 

whispered hood from the heat 
When were tired out with saying sooth 
Withers, and had said 

Blasphemy but that overheard 

Him talking himself thunder 

Men, women, and cattle Nineveh, 

Behold prophets. They are much put out 
Hell treads not the heel prophecy. 

Yet your town stone would not stand stone 
Had you not heard and done 

least modicum what they said. 

Now they were better dead 

Until they see the end prophecy 

Always was and always will 
Non-fulfillment. Though the fire foretold 
Sometimes falls, sometimes spite all 

need not and prophets bring pass 

future better than God knows was. 
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500 MAGICIANS MEET OAKLAND 


tricky jet, train, Greyhound bus 

whose windows change the greyest landscape green, 
spirited Oakland’s matter-of-factness, 

Houdinis en-masse arrive for magic meet. 


With many rabbits hidden their hats, 

with doves and scarves their dissembling sleeves, 
they are equipped saw the truth half 

and feast our eyes multiplying loaves. 


Acrobatic, they can submerged 
bubbling chains and padlocked box 
and minutes later grin the surface 

the impossible were easy outfox, 


and, climbing sky like fakirs rope, 
they disappear, dissolving into air 
though done parallax and hoax, 
relying the hand the hare 


that doesn’t dawdle while the turtle eye 

plods toward perception, the ear 

rings with wrongness ghostly cry. 

Then when, Oakland, they suddenly appear, 


concealing gimmicks five hundred capes, 

can one among them, conjuring the false flower 
from mirrored air, also raise our hopes, 

wizard Nirvanaward from here? 
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JEWISH FICTION AND THE 
AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


Goodbye, Columbus and Five Short Stories, Philip Roth. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1959. 298 pp. $3.75. New York: Meridian Fiction 
Paperback, 1960. 298 pp. $1.45. 


Few works recent fiction have elicited the varied, sustained de- 
bate engendered Philip Roth’s Goodbye, Columbus. Certainly none 
falling within the curious sub-genre that Jewish fiction has been 
vehemently praised and damned, two years after publication, 
many critics and literary judges, reviewers and editors. But then only 
since Saul Bellow’s The Adventures Augie March (1953) has 
Jewish fiction won acceptance serious contemporary segment 
American literature. Yet despite the seemingly endless discussion 
which Goodbye, Columbus has been subjected—and despite the sig- 
nificant way his predecessors, particularly those the thirties, have 
shaped his thinking—there has been detailed attempt place Roth’s 
work within the six-decade tradition American-Jewish writing. 

Jewish fiction, more clearly than any other ethnic literature, has been 
dominated deep-rooted sense alienation. For never separate 
nationality the East European sense, American Jewry’s folk memory 
common historical destiny and culture formed its members into 
virtually self-contained community somewhat apart from the rest 
society. During the century’s opening decades, therefore, seemed only 
natural that those writers arriving young enough absorb the Amer- 
ican idiom should concentrate upon the ambivalent complexities 
social acceptance and rejection. Today the literary specialist alone 
disturbs these sentimental, thinly fictionized biographies. (The one 
notable exception Abraham Cahan’s The Rise David Levinsky 
has proved surprisingly durable and has just been re- 
published. 
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this first aliyah produced but one novel merit, its predominant 
assimilation-intermarriage themes were passed generation that 
grew the first war’s hectic aftermath and matured rapidly dur- 
ing the Depression. Ludwig Lewisohn, Ben Hecht, Henry Roth, Meyer 
Levin, and Sidney Meller shared not only religio-ethic tradition but 
the same laboring lower middle-class origins. proletarian poverty 
shaped their work, was even more crucial the fervently Socialistic 
writings such class-conscious contemporaries Michael Gold, Isidor 
Schneider, and Daniel Fuchs. Some American Jews, course, had 
risen wealth and prominence. But they, too, remained outside the 
country club and exclusive residential areas; thus they shared the 
crowded urban areas, the interests and values their poorer 
For all practical purposes, then, the Jewish community confronted 
American life integrated minority within Christian culture. 

Yet despite their sense separateness the Jewish writers’ angry 
evaluation Depression conditions, well their language and de- 
scriptive methods, differed little from those their Gentile colleagues. 
fact, their passionate outcries merely added the general social din 
then being sounded many angry intellectuals, most notably the 
new novels Farrell and Dos Passos. Sociologically and natural- 
istically oriented, these writers—and the cynical characters they created 
—made attempt define themselves Judaic terms. For them 
moral and theological values were intellectually and emo- 
tionally irrelevant. 

claim Pearl Harbor alone caused cataclysmic changes Jewish 
life would oversimplify grossly. For many disgruntled intellec- 
tuals—Jewish and non-Jewish—the Marxian dream had palled with 
the Russian purges, the Nazi-Soviet Pact, and New Deal recovery. 
Yet the adrenalin injected into the national economic system during 
and for decade following World War virtually obliterated the 
remnants Jewish labor class and greatly enlarged and complicated 
the American middleclass. During these years America’s Jews over- 
came many residential barriers and established their own country clubs. 
They became suburbanites for the first time number and found them- 
selves confronted with problems new their American experience— 
that cultural decentralization and disintegration. 

The American Jew’s characteristic dilemma now has new dimen- 
sions. before defined himself member integrated com- 
munity within predominantly non-Jewish society, now faces the 
more complex problem retaining his Jewishness outside the 
borhood.” The struggle has become highly individualized and deeply 
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personal; David Boroff has put recently, must now wrestle 
with his own identity, learning not only how embrace his Jewishness 
but how far toward “cultural integration with the American com- 
munity.” other words, must choose repeatedly between innate 
responsibility his cultural heritage and the psychic punishments 
rejecting for assimilation’s glittering rewards. 

These events establish the physical setting for “Goodbye, Columbus,” 
Roth’s wry account highly charged summer romance. Neil Klug- 
man’s relationship Brenda Patimkin strongly affected her 
wealth. Neither the spoiled, permissive Brenda nor her family take 
their newly acquired money for granted. They use with shrewd osten- 
tation and sheer physical pleasure. Certainly Brenda appreciates its 
values. After all, her wealth has improved her beauty, added the so- 
phistication Radcliffe education, and armed her with means 
tantalizing Neil hints future and proves his 
sincerity. Their common Jewishness only social convenience 
neither Neil nor Brenda—like the protagonists Jewish Depression 
fiction—sees himself Jewish terms. Roth underlines explicitly the 
non-Jewish nature their relationship placing St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral Neil’s self-conscious—and much discussed—attempt explain 
“God” his confused feelings greed, lust, and love toward Brenda. 

But three decades have wrought philosophical changes. prole- 
tarian hero, Neil might have found his love thwarted poverty, 
some other social force beyond his control. the fifties sixties, the 
fault innate, existential. Each Roth’s characters, fact, creates the 
pattern and fabric his own life. Neil’s flaw that determinedly 
uncommitted. His lack purpose prevents his accepting, rejecting 
defining either his Jewishness his social role. content remain 
seeker—or apply the title metaphor—an explorer, without desti- 
nation. His feelings toward life are tentative, ambivalent. Like Eng- 
land’s angry and envious youths, Neil “provincial university” 
graduate who both resents and desires the material, social, and emo- 
tional ease can see but not reach. But his anger not deeply 
rooted, tending instead rather bland and impersonal. his grimy 
Newark surroundings and his municipal librarian’s job not satisfy, 
neither they repel him. 

Nor able commit himself totally love for Brenda. The 
thin barrier the diaphram insists she acquire indicates clearly 
desire for physical possession with but partial commitment. His in- 
sistence crystallizes Brenda’s suspicions and evokes her submerged 
desire end their relationship making known her parents. 
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And there for her the added likelihood tearful reunion with her 
jealously hostile mother. Thus does Neil commit the folly Brenda’s 
impoverished uncle has warned him against—that “messing up” his 
“good deal.” 

Neil’s uncertainty transcends its Jewish symptomatic 
the frighteningly fluid general American society. fact, his situa- 
tion paralleled, not burlesqued, the small Negro who frequents 
the library look reproductions Gauguin’s paintings. Here 
another being, Roth implies, irrationally, unconsciously groping his 
way, exemplifying the Yiddish adage that “the heart half prophet.” 
All Roth’s characters are heart—rather than For 
despite strong echoes the earlier proletarian fiction, the failure 
Neil and Brenda’s love not due (as several Fitzgerald-minded re- 
viewers would have it) economic social differences. The failure 
lies within, their lack coherent values and undisciplined 
indulgence the flesh’s quick pleasures. For neither prepared 
accept the inevitable moral and emotional obligations. That most 
Roth’s parochial detractors should have missed his almost hidebound 
morality indeed ironic. 

Furthermore, Brenda and Neil appear cynically disinterested 
their Jewishness their proletarian progenitors, Roth’s other char- 
acters eagerly re-examine the Judaic tradition. fact, directs wry 
scorn those who misuse it: the calculating draftee 
the Faith,” the platitudinous rabbinical crewcut “Conversion the 
Jews,” the status-hungry suburbanites “Eli, the Fanatic.” 

“Defender the Faith” reverses the familiar theme Jews the 
army beset Gentiles. Here Sergeant Nathan Marx returns from 
combat training duty victimized Private Sheldon Grossbart 
and two other Jewish recruits. Playing upon Marx’s confused nostalgia, 
guilt, and self-consciousness toward his own Jewishness, Grossbart 
and the others wheedle special privileges from him, making only the 
feeblest attempts disguise their duplicity. Overwhelmed anger 
and degraded his earlier guilt, Marx finally gains revenge chang- 
ing Grossbart’s shipping orders from New Jersey the Pacific. But 
Marx turns away from the now crushed Grossbart, who tear- 
fully accepting his fate, the import his act strikes him. “And then, 
resisting with all will impulse turn and seek pardon for 
vindictiveness, accepted own.” Grossbart’s duplicity, realizes, 
does not justify his own. 

had the Jewish novelist the thirties, Roth here plays off Jew 
against Jew predominantly Christian setting. Each reacts with 
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glance over the shoulder, acutely conscious the social fishbowl, the 
omnipresent Gentile spectators. For Roth this “public” involvement 
with his kinsmen forces the Jew into the painful exploration self. 
Most often choice must made, choice between revealing act 
social conformity, general approval—and inner guilt, and one social 
religious rebellion and public disapproval—but inward reassurance. 
Young Ozzie Freedman forced such decision “Conversion 
the Jews,” seriously comic parable that has angered several sensi- 
tive commentators that they have misread new example Jewish 
self-hatred writing. Ozzie continually disrupts his Hebrew class with 
soul-shattering queries. God had performed the wondrous feats 
creation, asks Rabbi Binder, couldn’t let woman have 
baby without having intercourse?” Dissatisfied with the unnerved 
young rabbi’s replies, Ozzie informs him knows nothing God and 
flees the roof. There soon discovers that the general alarm for his 
safety potent weapon. forces not only the broken rabbi but his 
own mother and classmates, well the assembled firemen and spec- 
tators, kneel and admit that can Anything,” even making 
child without intercourse.” All then must voice their belief Jesus 
Christ. Satisfied that has won recognition for God’s miraculous 
powers, Ozzie leaps into the “yellow net that glowed the evening’s 
edge like overgrown halo.” 

Admittedly Roth’s characters teeter frequently the edge the 
absurd, appearing ludicrous well pathetic, comic well touch- 
ing. Each exhibits elements the ironic and introspective, the sacred 
and the grotesque. And each personifies the author’s insistence that full 
knowledge and truth are gained through the heart. Certainly there 
much pathos comedy the near fatal sexual hi-jinks the middle- 
aged Lou Epstein who tries desperately combat time affair 
with attractive widow. But soon discovers that uncomplicated sex 
for the young, that must accept his fate and protect tired body, 
that night must pound “himself down into old man’s sleep” 
beside his once-beautiful wife who now dreams only recipes. Despite 
the slapstick, the humor somewhat strained—overlaid with 
sad recognition age man still passionately desirous youth, ro- 
mance, and vitality. And while the characters speak the Jewish idiom, 
their story never becomes particularly “Jewish.” 

Even the Jewish idiom lacking “You Can’t Tell Man the 
Song Sings,” half-realized sketch several high school incor- 
rigibles and the dedicated, naive, teacher who ultimately judged 
have erred against society. Roth here tries relate many contemporary 
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ironies, underline the injustice reducing youthful errors in- 
flexible official record lacking the essential, mitigating human element. 
But doesn’t quite bring off. The overly familiar adolescent horse- 
play, the too careful posing characters, the straining after political 
implications, and the calculated underplaying style and tone are not 
adequately fused. Roth’s highly elliptical style here fails him, leaving 
too much unsaid. 

But these last two tales are not Roth his best, his final story 
easily his most challenging. For “Eli, the Fanatic,” logic and reason 
(in the form psychonalysis) are rejected, religious disbelief sus- 
pended, and total involvement and identification with archetypes 
suffering and wandering Jews are attained successful young 
lawyer, Eli Peck. Suburban Woodenton’s small, embarrassed Jewish 
populace has appointed Eli rid newly arrived Talmudic board- 
ing school for refugee children and the bearded, black-garbed Chassidic 
messenger who appears regularly the town’s center. Highly sensitive, 
with history two nervous breakdowns, the reluctant Eli informs 
the school director, Leo Tzureff, the Jewish desire that he, his 
strange assistant, and charges leave. Taking the measure his ad- 
versary, Tzureff replies that and the children are “tired,” they will 
stay. The “The heart law God When the desperate Eli argues 
the community’s need protect itself, Tzureff accuses his fellow Jews 
seeking merely “hide their shame.” Eli attempts compromise. 
Hoping the community will pacified Tzureff’s assistant dons mod- 
ern dress, Eli gives him—over his pregnant wife’s protests—his best 
suit. 

the day Eli becomes father the stranger tours Woodenton, sans 
beard, the new suit, leaving the black garments Eli’s door. Eli now 
discovers amazing resemblance between himself and the stranger. 
Inexplicably compelled, Eli dons the black suit and follows the stran- 
ger’s signal wander also through Woodenton. His embarrassed 
friends assume another breakdown. And occurs Eli’s mixed-up 
brain that may “two people” “one person wearing two suits.” 
For moment fears has “chosen” crazy. But the moment 
passes, and certain his identity “down his marrow.” the 
hospital see his new son, Eli rejects his understanding wife’s for- 
giveness. wants love, not “reasons” for his behavior. fears only 
that his analyst will rid him guilt and obligation, convince him 
take off the suit plans now pass his son. And vows 
reject all such attempts, even well-meaning friend and the doctors 
force forgetfulness upon him. 


LONGER REVIEW 


The composite figure emerging from the experiences Neil Klug- 
man, Nathan Marx, Ozzie Freedman, and Eli Peck strongly resembles 
the hero familiar much recent Jewish fiction: the young Jew, long 
absent from the tradition, brought into abrupt contact with seem- 
ingly anti-social negative act bestowing self-knowledge. For the 
present the modern Jew casting aside the role global wanderer. 
What explore his own heart. compassion for human suffer- 
ing during the Depression caused the impatient Jewish writer reject 
Judaism’s seemingly irrelevant moral code, the mid-century Jew 
writer has found material idealism equally wanting and has returned 
his fathers’ discarded values—despite obvious anachonisms. 

Certainly Roth—as well such “older” contemporaries Saul 
Bellow, Bernard Malamud, Salinger, Herbert Gold, and the un- 
derrated Peter Martin—has replaced this rejection religious concern 
with deeply felt commitment Judaic values. But these values serve 
him only far they illuminate everyman’s motivations and prob- 
lems. And despite the parochial press’s insistence upon group decorum 
and discipline, Roth and these others reserve the right always ex- 
coriate that Jewishness too narrow and bigoted reveal the human 
conflict within. For revelation does not lead happiness and success, 
does least bring self-knowledge and self-definition. 

Roth young writer, and reveals obvious technical and stylistic 
shortcomings. But reveals also concern for his characters and their 
problems, willingness probe the uneasy American surface and lay 
bare the complex doubt and exhilaration pulsating there. can’t 
deny,” has written recently, “that have feelings anger about 
Jewish life, and the impulse censure it. The whole problem wealth 
and success highlighted here. There pathos and comedy Jews 
who came here forty and fifty years ago poverty and alienation and 
now find themselves affluent. It’s not easy affluent.” And Roth con- 
veys this difficulty with sustained wit and vitality the sentiment 
and blandness Herman Wouk Charles Angoff are rare here. 

And despite his attackers, his writing even less marked rancor 
vindictiveness. For his few unpleasant Jewish characters actually 
exemplify insistence upon personal responsibility (the quality sepa- 
rating Sheldon Grossbart and Nathan Marx) and sense deep emo- 
tional attachment (which pinpoints Neil Klugman’s defects). Responsi- 
bility and emotional attachment are far from exclusively Jewish values. 
But Jewish context they reveal and enrich the Judaic tradition en- 
compassing them—the very point missed Roth’s detractors. 
wishes capture and describe compellingly possible the deep yet 
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paradoxical moral and social factors shaping each character’s Jewish 
awareness. his figures are not always clearly defined, some remain 
but partially realized and seemingly uncertain their moral identity 
either American, Jew, simply human being, this some ways 
logical and accurate reflection the general uncertainty. Neil 
Klugman must continue his quest for identity after his abortive involve- 
ment with Brenda, the experience has revealed him the conflicting 
emotions underlying every human act. 

For Roth the crucial answers the central question identity are 
not articulated easily, for they lie deeply embedded those emotions 
which provide the individual conscience with sounder guide than 
the mind’s deliberations. Thus heart and conscience are inextricably 
linked. Certainly Ozzie Freedman’s innocent heresies come closer 
Orthodox Judaism’s core than the rabbinical cliches. Guided 
heart and conscience, then, the American Jew can rediscover the ancient 
strengths and weaknesses, learn apply the best modern knowledge, 
and determine his own limitations. For only then can attempt with 
Neil Klugman get behind his own image and catch whatever that 
looks through his own eyes. 


—BEN SIEGEL 
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SCORPIONS BOTTLE 


Can End the Cold War? Study American Foreign Policy, 


Leo Perla. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 251 pp. 
$4.50. 


This important book. one for President Kennedy and his 
foreign policy advisers read and heed. book for thoughtful and 
concerned persons read. sheds bright light the only path our 
survival. idealistic and intelligent, yet timely and practical. The 
author speaks out forthrightly, reasonably and without malice toward 


anyone. 

read this book few weeks after left office Member Con- 
gress for four years. chief concern during that period was whether 
our children will allowed chance grow up. big uncertainty 
for all children this hemisphere today. Thousands incredibly pow- 
erful atomic, biological and chemical weapons are loaded, cocked and 
aimed. Authorities agree that all-out exchange there could 
winner. The damage both sides would “unacceptable.” 

Asa Representative, tried something about this danger. 
Our government’s policy coddling dictators like Batista, Trujillo, 
Franco and Chiang Kai-shek badly needed changing. cannot exer- 
cise any effective moral leadership the world treat any dictator, 
whether the left the right, though respectable and worthy 
our friendship. tried hard change our policies with respect 
China. Increased communication, opinion, essential. wanted 
something substantial towards disarmament instead just 
pouring forth resounding words while only making piddling effort 
terms manpower and dollars. 

Leo Perla’s book, discovered with delight and real appreciation, 
had put into words, often eloquent words, analysis that supports 
proposed changes policy not only morally right but part 
the only practical action program for peaceful world. 


CHARLES PORTER 


“There third road,” Soviet leader told Paris last year. 
right. Either shall come terms and make necessary adjust- 
ments with the Communist world shall fight hot war. The cold 
war can heat milliseconds. Unless there change direction 
our policies, the insanely stupid and final war inevitable. 

Can end the cold war? Yes, says Perla, can quit being sancti- 
monious hypocrites our dealings with other nations and particularly 
with respect the Soviet Union. Yes, can turn away from hate 
Christian love. Sounds simple and little trite, doesn’t it? Well, 
neither presented Perla. 

“The most important step can take toward building sane world 
order,” writes, this cannot emphasized too much—-is 
forsake all double-talk, double-standard ethics, double-standard reason- 
ing and double-standard judgment. Only ignorance and false patri- 
otism can fail see that double standards and moral leadership can 
never hand hand.” 

Except for his proposal that “Court Reason” established, 
found Perla’s opinions solid and practical. His “Court 
composed men the highest intellectual order, men who have 
true world outlook, whose humanity well justice indivisible.” 
Their job would “scrutinize decisions foreign policy against 
background universal principles They would um- 
pires blow the whistle when illogic and hypocrisy appeared our 
words and actions. that’s “too Utopian even hope for,” then 
“unrealistic hope for survival because our only hope rests bringing 
rationality and justice into our foreign policy.” 

hard see how such “Court fit into our gov- 
ernmental structure. President Secretary State would allow 
any such body second-guessing him with voice authority. better 
way accomplish the same result have Perla’s recommendations 
adopted our top foreign policy leaders. They had better their 
own “Court Reason.” 

His second recommendation that should try friendship with 
Russia instead enmity. cautious investment faith not danger- 
ous,” writes, “but psychologically difficult.” this sounds like 
appeasement turn his chapter entitled Appeasement” and pre- 
dict that you’ll emerge with clearer concept that touchy subject. 

Finally urges that practice measure genuine humility 
“relatively easy step toward creating moral climate conducive 
peace.” quotes with approval speech President Kennedy sug- 
gesting that must “distinguish sharply between morality and moral- 
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izing—between the preaching ethical principles and their actual 
practice.” 

the three steps adopting single standard, having faith, and 
practicing genuine humility were taken the United States,” Perla 
continues, could end the cold war without surrender, sacrifice 
national honor, jeopardy our national security abandonment 
principle.” Russia might well follow our example she were con- 
vinced our sincerity, believes. the least, observes, such 
policies would win many needed friends elsewhere the world. 

Perla’s demolishment the “power politics” “national interest” 
school foreign policy represented Hans Morgenthau and, some 
extent, Dean Acheson and George Kennan, joy observe. 
“Presumably Professor Morgenthau would replace frail striving and 
presumption virtue bold and unashamed pursuit what would 
generally called immoral national conduct the international field 
cannot accept two standards morality, one for the individual 
and another for the nation, and hope survive. the most positive 
prescription for war and total not- 
withstanding, not truly serve the national interest when ally 
ourselves with dictators and preach democracy.” 

Our claim moral leadership the free world inconsistent, 
points out, with our recognizing benign those dictators who serve 
our capitalist interest our military security, and condemn malig- 
nant those dictators arrayed against us.” Many timely concrete examples 
are presented bolster his argument. Indeed, one whole chapter 
made specific instances showing that “we are doubly guilty, guilty 
two-faced acts and policies, and nation guilty denying them 
through the use double standards. The record hardly qualifies for 
the role preacher that constantly assume.” 

Our thinking about the implications our new weapons lags far 
behind weapon development. Never before history did face 
situation immediately critical for civilization. Force, says Perla, 
now irrational tool international policy. Our deterrent power 
has failed war breaks out. Building more and more missiles doesn’t 
make any safer. The reverse true because then Russia builds more. 

Tension increases. The chances war miscalculation accident 
are ever higher. Our preparations draw toward the holocaust, not 
toward peace. 

member Congress, spoke many times for negotiations and 
adjustments. During the recent campaign was repeatedly accused 
wanting “appease Communist Allen Drury Advise 
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and Consent equates negotiation with appeasement, quite keeping 
with popular beliefs. Perla’s analysis this subject, others like 
“position strength” and “limited war,” brilliant. “No appeasement” 
assumes that all our policies are entirely just, therefore any concession 
unjust and evidence weakness and immorality. Furthermore, 
the enemy gains one such point, the process then supposed pro- 
gressive. writes, “In using the word ‘appeasement’ designate all 
calibrations conciliatory effort, and arbitrarily attaching deroga- 
tory connotation the term, have succeeded equating the least 
with the most, and have relegated moral obloquy any honest and 
reasonable attempt secure peace.” 

Beginning page 155 the author sets out questions which our 
foreign policy leaders need face connection with our search for 
“peace with justice.” They are further evidence the action-oriented 
nature the author’s thinking what can done concretely now 
increase our chances surviving our terrible weapons. doubt the 
new leaders the Department State will tackle these keen queries 
and others like them. 

Are smart enough survive our own inventions? don’t know. 
Nobody can really know. know that scientists hold out 
prospect all showing how explode the atomic warheads far 
enough from their targets how (and the other targets) can dig 
down deep enough and provisioned enough that can weather 
attack. 

President Kennedy pledged move ahead both armaments and 
disarmament. Will able reduce tension the cold war? Will 
make reasonable concessions and not scorned pseudo-patriots 
appeasor Will able set mechanisms reduce the chances 
war miscalculation accident Can keep from going broke 
and becoming police state the course the ever-accelerating 
arms race? 

The answers these questions will determine the fate the north- 
ern hemisphere, possibly the whole world. all-out thermonuclear ex- 
change this side the equator might also have profound and fatal 
effects our neighbors the other side the equator, even though 
the fall-out faster and the wind directions other than depicted 
Neville Shute’s the Beach. 

matters stand, the Kennedy Administration diplomacy will 
concerned with the fear force weapon, not force itself, writes 
Perla. “Adroit exploitation fear, panic, and hysteria the road 
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victory. Bluff, reckless gamble, sincere suicidal intent must suc- 
ceed persuading the enemy that are less afraid die than is.” 
Such policy can only end disaster. 

Most agree with Perla that neither moral virtue nor naked force 
alone can insure survival. says, have work from position 
“reasonable strength toward international policy high principle 
the hope that basis confidence, respect, and faith can built 
upon which alone secure peace can established.” 

The atomic explosions Hiroshima and Nagasaki still reverberate 
around the world. The echoes will outlast our civilization. The bombs 
available today are vastly more powerful, far more numerous and much 
easier put squarely the targets. Those scorpions the bottle have 
rational choice but learn live together. Will rationality last 

Whether not end the cold war doesn’t depend any device 
our scientists can invent nor any governmental arrangement our states- 
men can conceive, helpful these may be. Rather must look the 
minds our citizens recognize time that the Christian teachings 
about brotherly love are intensely practical not only for the individual 
his personal life but also for his continued existence today’s world. 


—CHARLES PORTER 
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MYTH AND MOTORCYCLES 


Racers the Sun, James Hall. New York: Ivan Oblensky, Inc., 
1960. 


sad commentary the state novel-reviewing America today 
was inadvertently made when the New York Times Book gave 
James Hall’s new novel expert motorcycles. There has, 
true, always been undercurrent sympathy for the poor librarian 
who, faced with the necessity making snap decision how 
classify Melville’s Moby Dick, consigned the section Cetology 
—whales. Novels all kinds get written today. not inconceiv- 
able that some hack writer could make special study the lingo and 
mechanics motorcycle racing order write novel incorporating 
his research, with other object than create flip novel for bread- 
and-circuses mass readers. What wrong, doubt, that the 
Times should have had hand its card file potential reviewers 
novels expert motorcycles ready and waiting pounce the 
product our imaginary hack writer when came out, for implies 
downgrading novelists general. For the Times’ reviewer had 
also been reasonably cognizant the state the novel and the forms 
taken novels should surely have perceived that the Hall novel 
front him was one that was not competent review. Actually, the 
first paragraph the publisher’s blurb the dust jacket Racers 
the Sun contributed the Times’ boo-boo and the reviewer’s play- 
ing out his sorry game the end; but, nothing else, the complexity 
the style the novel should have warned the reviewer that was 
over his head. 

Racers the Sun not, however, entirely satisfying book 
first reading. The same thing could and was said Not the Door, 
Mr. Hall’s first novel. There, the young preacher, who had had left- 
handed ‘calling’ the ministry honest calling all, was not imme- 
diately convincing minister the gospel not convincing all. 
But the same time the character was not subject blame like Elmer 
Gantry, and the reader Not the Door was somewhat justified 
being puzzled his attempt understand what Mr. Hall was trying 
do. The heart the reader’s problem, this reviewer’s opinion, that 
Mr. Hall creator penetrating myth structures but goes far 
the manipulation easy-going, almost sentimental, realistic scenes that 
the reader seduced into thinking concerned with human-interest 
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stuff not very high order. shrewd realizes that many 
aspects the novel has read not fit the picture has it, but 
may well left with feeling vague dissatisfaction toward the whole. 

But can not say that the immediately satisfying novels are the con- 
ventional ones that get through evening and, after nodding 
approvingly, promptly forget Their modes are known ones and they 
are not disconcerting. Everything right the groove our expec- 
tations and, glove-like, fits our previous imaginations. Since some con- 
ventional novels, novels compounded conventional modes, are un- 
deniably very good—like Styron’s Lie Down Darkness—a novel can- 
not dismissed because immediately satisfying. Many unsatisfying 
novels must bad ones; that according the laws probability. 
The tough critical question how distinguish between the novel that 
may well good but that does not have immediate effect because 
cannot adjust its conditions fast enough and the novel that inade- 
quately realized. 

The virtuosity the prose Racers the Sun should give pause 
the reader who remains vaguely dissatisfied. Where there such rich- 
ness texture there must layers significance that the reader wear- 
ing the right kind glasses can see. But what are Here where 
the fumbling begins. The characters seem like ordinary—all-too-ordi- 
nary—uncomplicated people, given stock responses not unusual 
situations. Harold, the main character the book, the motorcycle racer, 
seems commonplace country bumpkin, even whose desire win 
races does not seem take him out the vegetable kingdom. 
mistress expediency, the girl named Gunner, the daughter the 
owner motorcycle agency (the prostituted American business 
man does not, the contrary, seem flesh and blood all. She 
pure symbolic force, and when can focus our attention her 
without the distraction keeping eye also the other characters, 
she compelling image, stark mythical projection attitudes that 
would well give heed to. But Anne, with her fierce incestuous 
passion for big brother Harold, seems sideshow unrelated 
what goes under the main tent. Even worse, sentimental Mom and 
older sister Erma who makes her dull husband continue live 
boarding house for years after their marriage are, least the sur- 
face, soap opera characters. disconcerting set characters, say 
the least 

Mr. Hall has for some years had the reputation masterfully por- 
traying small town life southern Ohio; Racers the Sun maintains 
it. His rendition southern Ohio has never been simply realistic 
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foreshortening complacent realistic scenes lying wait imitated, 
enveloping main characters with unholy light, has managed 
both engage documentary realism and create mythological char- 
acters. This has been especially true his short stories. But the 
longer continuum the novel form the transcendental urgencies im- 
pelling the characters action tend get lost the everyday world 
all know. The reader Racers the Sun expects more mythologiz- 
ing than ultimately gets. And here another cause the reader’s 
feeling vague dissatisfaction. This not the first time that novelist 
has attempted deal with the motorcycle crowd. Back the early 
thirties, Peter Drucker, think was, wrote article for Harper’s 
Magazine the new addition American life the sense speed 
the traditional five senses. For years ballads drugstore paper- 
backs have encountered the mythological figure the new breed 
man, the demonic young nihilist with his black leather jacket and studded 
wide belt, inhabiting empyrean lawlessness, furiously spinning 
out the miles into oblivion. comparison with the legend, Harold’s 
mania Racers the Sun isa mild one. much the type the 
Eccentric Inventor haunting the spare parts lot that can find stuff 
tinker with Ulysses Columbus Faustus hungry for new 
worlds sensation conquer. The point Mr. Hall’s version is, 
doubt, that Harold’s drama played out against the commonplace and 
the sentimental. Harold never really gets into the big-time. remains 
innocent, not the image the terrifying motorcycle demon whose 
existence have long contemplated. are used process our 
novel-reading which must led from violent sensations even 
more violent sensations, and are discomfited when the new sensa- 
tion less lurid than the past. Because are willy-nilly convinced 
that are fated endure this constant progression from violence 
more violence, are unfitted adjust ourselves book that starts 
the beginning the cycle again. 

are told plainly enough that Riders the Sun deals with the 
force the theme ‘competition’ American life. What wrong with 
Harold that competes very simple and abstract way. Well 
into the book learn, somewhat our surprise, that Harold had 
decided that should not college even though his scholastic per- 
formance had indicated that had the proper IQ. This indicates seem- 
ingly that Harold chose not compete society broadly, and with his 
mind. The exciting part the world for him the auto-parts junk- 
yard, and first all the Mechanic mythical figure Hall has used 
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before) and only afterthought the Racer, the direct competer. 
But the attraction the machine leads competition and destruction. 
Anne, the incest-girl, the onlooker this process—love cut off and 
left stranded. Gunner offers herself whoever good for her father’s 
business. She less sexpot than one the useful repair implements 
cluttering his motorcycle agency. Although she acts she 
furiously driven, her decisions are all automatic, she has 
choices. She turns from Harold when cracks-up the madman Red 
Skin change dynasty were involved all the change 
kings. And the entrepreneur class, represented her father, smug 
and indifferent outfit, hardly Machiavellian. Mr. Hall indicates, 
has done before, that the mothers our race—Harold’s mother 
here—who are the creators the Excelsior drive, the per aspera 
astra motif; she, the sentimentalist, almost wills the wreckage Har- 
old. Anne, the contrary, fascinated Harold’s brief racing career, 
but only the potential horrors it. 

Had Red Skin been the central character the book would have 
had the usual paperback thriller contemplate. could have used 
the book, use most thrillers, exorcise the dark part ourselves. 
are somewhat unsettled when Mr. Hall does not give this cus- 
tomary excuse for indulging novel. The early viewers 
accustomed diet Spanish Tragedies, must have felt comparable 
unsettling when Shakespeare reduced the tension the pure myth 
crossing with alien complications. If, the other hand, Racers the 
Sun were more full-bodied regionalistic novel would have been 
provided with firm critical base which make mythical extensions, 
making excuses for the myths necessary, just sometimes excuse 
his silly sex obsessions because the solidity his region- 
alistic base. 

short, time will have decide how good novel Racers the Sun 
is. have any respect for the novel art form, reject utterly 
the comments made motorcycle experts, but such rejection does 
not free from the limitations our own stereotypes. Had James 
Hall given brand-new myth ponder, could have been awed 
the strange dimensions the novelty. Instead, have revised 
myth that does not follow the usual law increasing violence and ten- 
sion. old form our imaginative structurings has been indi- 
vidualized have too much trouble seeing the individual tree for 
the woods. 


—BAXTER HATHAWAY 
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The Rise and Fall the Third Reich, History Nazi Germany, 


William Shirer. New York: Simon Schuster, 1960. 1245 pp. 
$10.00. 


The scope Shirer’s book inhibits criticism. The whole, incredible 
story Nazi Germany there: from Hitler’s earliest, down-and-out 
years Austria the period German triumphs the final and utter 
collapse the Nazi state 1945. panoramic view the Third 
Reich, the book has equal. And for all its length, written with 
admirable economy words, and with fine sense drama. 

is, besides, eminently useful book. need reminded 
what could take place one the most civilized countries the West 
two decades less ago: the willful provocation world war, the 
intentional starvation hundreds thousands Russian prisoners, 
the physical destruction the Polish intelligentsia, the murder 
millions Jews, the resolve—the words are those his own 
directive—to have entire cities off the face the earth.” 
might deprive some our smug amusement read the news 
from the Congo, but can with the reminder. 

Yet the end, two things leave with slightly uncomfortable 
feeling about the book. One matter technique, the other one 
attitude. 

Shirer journalist, and good one. His own occasional recollec- 
tion events—he was CBS correspondent Germany from 1934 
Pearl Harbor—add life and conviction and color the narrative. But 
scholar. Hence, for all the impressive amount research that 
has gone into the book, the bibliography curiously lacking some 
titles that are essential definitive history the period. (Where, for 
example, are Jetzinger Hitler’s youth and Rave art the Third 
Reich, where the many basic articles the Vierteljahreshefte fiir 
Zeitgeschichte?) Hence some highly suspect sources are times cited 
with much authority some very reliable ones. Hence one the 
book’s most startling and novel sections, which describes Hitler’s plans 
for conquered Britain, entirely undocumented, that the reader 
simply does not know whether believe not. 

These objections may petty they sound. all, the story 
Shirer tells correct enough. Besides, historian has dared take 
the subject. What reason, therefore, has one complain? 
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The reason that more involved than matter detail, and that 
the dose preconceived opinion that flavors the narrative too strong. 
Shirer’s attitude throughout that Nazism was the mainstream 
German history, and that the Germans got just about exactly what they 
wanted and deserved the Third Reich. “Nazism and the Third Reich, 
fact, were but logical continuation German history.” 

Well, maybe they were. any rate, point worth arguing. But 
there little profit the way Shirer goes about it, which rewrite 
the political and intellectual history Germany since Luther 
fashion that reminds one the simplicities Allied wartime propa- 
ganda. Luther’s chief contribution history seen his diatribes 
against the Jews and his injunctions obey authority, while nine- 
teenth century German culture, according Shirer, “rests primarily” 
people like Fichte, Hegel, Treitschke, Richard Wagner, Cham- 
berlain, and others like them. (But why not Goethe, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, Lassalle, and Friedrich Naumann? And just what the 
Hegelian Or, Hitler equals German, what sort person 

The approach all the stranger since some earlier passages Shirer 
very correctly traces just about all Hitler’s prejudices and policies 
back his Austrian youth. The irony that lends infinitely more 
respectability Nazi ideology than truth justified, and that 
echoes the strident “Hitler ist Deutschland, Deutschland ist Hitler’’ 
propaganda line Dr. Goebbels’ own ministry. 

The approach makes the section culture under the Nazis the most 
obviously unsatisfactory the book. just not enough deal with 
Gerhart Hauptmann noting that since showed himself public 
with some Nazi dignitaries, must have been intellectual collabo- 
rator. (Actually, Hauptmann hated the Nazis with burning intensity, 
believing Hitler all but the Anti-Christ person.) And why 
there mention Stefan George’s going into voluntary exile, 
Wiechert’s imprisonment, the fact that the best the remaining 
writers, such Carossa and Jiinger, retired into entirely private 

equally strong, but less obvious degree, the same inability 
read between the lines, the same willingness take the appearance for 
the reality, the same tendency ignore inconvenient facts mar the po- 
litical part the narrative, too. several places, for example, the Ger- 
man diplomats and generals older and sounder school are judged 
and found wanting. Why Because while they did object the 
war plans his presence, their arguments were based expediency 
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rather than morality—instead telling Hitler that violence was un- 
ethical they merely suggested that should refrain from starting 
war could not win. Now course, that was precisely the way they 
did put it, but the reason was that other argument had the least 
chance carrying any weight with Hitler. Shabby Weizsacker’s 
memoirs might be—Shirer right attacking them—but can one 
really disagree with Weizsacker’s observation that arguing with 
maniac one should employ arguments that might appeal maniac? 

The most distressing passages, however, are those dealing with the 
German resistance. Shirer misses few opportunities deflate what 
calls the “ineffective handful What did “the 
resistance movement, such was,” ever really beyond “endless 
talk?” Hardly anything. “It wasn’t that the conspirators missed the 
bus they never arrived the bus station try catch it.” 

There is, course, considerable amount truth these state- 
ments. Almost certainly, the German resistance lacked decisiveness, 
and certainly lacked success. But one sees little need Shirer 
does temper one’s judgment with the recognition the decency and 
courage men like Beck and Goerdeler and Moltke, does not one 
least need draw some attention the overwhelming difficulties 
their position? Just how does one successfully oppose twentieth cen- 
tury dictatorship which controls both the country’s media public 
communications and its police? Shirer himself honest enough 
admit how frequently, well-informed though was, was taken 
Dr. Goebbels’ inventions. How does one oppose dictator who holds 
all the instruments power his hands and who has the support 
the country behind him? 

The support the country. seem back Shirer’s start- 
ing point Nazism equals German. What ought mentioned 
some point, however, what left unsaid the 1,245 pages Shirer’s 
book. that majority Germans stood behind Hitler was not 
because they were reciting the collected works Treitschke and 
Streicher each other because they believed the extermination 
the Slavs the pleasures blood and soil. Rather, was because 
they accepted the promises Volkswagens and national grandeur— 
because the Nazis, very shrewdly and very dishonestly, made them- 
selves the spokesmen many apparently legitimate German griev- 
ances and desires. other words: One may easily argue that ma- 
jority Germans went very stupid 1933, but not that they went mad. 

But these are differences evaluation and approach. One reader’s 
irritation will another’s delight. Some day, book may appear that 
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will more than catalogue facts and echo prejudice, and that will 
bring closer understanding Hitler’s Reich. Until does, let 
read Shirer, for without the constant reminder what happened 
these twelve bloody years, might yet condemned relive them. 


—JOACHIM REMAK 


“THE DEAD, THE DEAD, THE DEAD...” 


Walt Civil War, edited Walter Lowenfels. New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1960. 333 pp. $5.00. 


doubt about it: Walt Whitman lived and felt intensely. 
burn always with this hard, gemlike flame, maintain this ecstasy, 
success life,” then old Walt was well-nigh god; for kept the 
furnace his being raging white heat. was open pore, em- 
bracer the All, maker songs, reed through which all things 
blew notes health and camaraderie, shouter the Eternal Yea! 
Never one Thoreau’s postponers life, Walt was always there, his 
absorbent soul ever tuned the great masses men. 

Walt Whitman’s Civil War, “The First Collection One Volume 
the Poet’s Magnificent Prose Writings His Eyewitness Experi- 
ences the Civil quote the dust jacket, course), get 
glimpse Whitman without his mask on, without his “pose,” differ- 
ent Whitman from the poet for one, greatly admire. Prose is, 
course, different matter from poetry. What may pass divine mad- 


ness the poet often becomes maudlin bombast the paragrapher, 
man who expected pay more heed the whisperings his intellect 
than the rumblings his stomach the gurglings his blood- 
stream. Where the verbose poet often overwhelming his effects, 
the letter writer and jotter-down-of-notes frequently embarrassing. 


For example, after impressionistic survey the casualties war 
the West, Southwest, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, the 
trenches Petersburg the numberless battles, camps, hospitals every- 
where the crop reaped the mighty reapers—typhoid, dysentery, in- 
etc., suddenly bursts the seams with 
this “The dead, the dead, the dead, our dead—or South North—ours 
all (all, all, all finally dead me), East West, Atlantic Coast 
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Mississippi Valley—somewhere they crawled die alone—in bushes, 
low gullies, the sides hills.”” And and and and on. Such 
purple splotches heaving, gasping, stuttering rhetoric litter the pages 
this book from beginning end. And when the reader learns that 
Whitman had planned write “the History the War great 
volume several volumes,” feels infinite relief that such out- 
landish proposal was never realized. 

Let say once that Whitman’s view the War was totally im- 
pressionistic, least until years after the conflict. had feelings 
about the War, but difficult determine whether had any idea 
its meaning. The random jottings, letters, brief paragraphs from 
newspaper articles, and excerpts from Specimen Days and Democratic 
Vistas, which, incidentally, give the volume prefabricated look, never 
really disclose anything new original. That did great service 
his fellow man acting visitor and wounded 
soldiers both Washington and Virginia obvious. But that ever 
assimilated his experiences into whole doubtful. records that 
troops pass and from Washington, that casualties are heavy and 
pitiful, that the hospitals are vilely run, that “our general stock 
young men shows all other races meager and pale and puny com- 
parison,” that the Copperheads are scoundrels and deserve shot, 
that the Union must survive—just such stuff might expected 
pour from the average patriot during time war. interesting, 
however, learn that Whitman considered abolition secondary issue 
Not the Negro, not the Negro. The Negro was not the chief thing. 
The chief thing was stick together. The South was technically right 
and humanly And why must the states stick together? Be- 
cause America must never placed subservient position Euro- 
pean powers. America must strong! 

the “impressions” Whitman are tedious, and often meaningless, 
his generalizations various matters are often worse that they are 
more easily tested historical fact. one place, remarks the great 
penchant Southerners for destruction. The Northerners, the other 
hand, were great rebuilders. What amazing theory when one re- 
members that the war was fought Southern soil! Nor easy 
(Southerners seem find impossible) forget the habits North- 
ern armies, especially the army Sherman, they burned and pillaged 
their way the Gulf. 

avoid ending sour note, must say that the final two chap- 
ters, entitled President Lincoln” and Real War 
Will Never Get Into the Books,” contain some capital material. Two 
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sections are particularly noteworthy: one the “Death Abraham 
Lincoln (The Last Lecture)” the other the “Origins Attempted 
Secession.” The two longest pieces the collection, both were written 
years after the war, and each was intended delivered lecture. 
the address Lincoln, Whitman insists that great literature 
will yet arise out the era those four years, those scenes,” that the 
war will, indeed, one day provide American artists with material equal 
that given Homer the seige Troy and given Shakespeare the 
French Wars. For the Civil War addict, this volume, edited Walter 
beautifully printed Knopf, and garnished with several 
Whitman’s war poems and sixteen pages drawings and water 
colors Winslow Homer, will doubtless interest. Moreover, 
fills long-empty niche the shelf But way 
adds the stature Walt Whitman. 


—WILLIAM NOLTE 
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